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N ight rates for telephone calls 

"tot &4fy43pe 



now apply from 5 P. M. to 5 A. M. 




Night rates — $9 less than day rates for a 3-minute call — are now 
in eflfcret on calls to Europe he I ween 5 P<M, and 5 A.M. The table 
below libt^ the eomparatne co»t or3-minute calls to repre^^enta* 
tive European cities during the day^ and after 5 P.M. For illus^^ 
tratioti. the rate is shown from New York in eaeh ease. 

5 m. 5 P, m, to 5 A. to S p. M. to 

Mew rorlr to 5 F. Af . 5 4. New York to S P. Af, S 4. 

Lniirli.ri , p , . , $341.00 :^2l.lHt Rumt- mi.TA^ $25.50 

Pari>* ...... 111,50 22.50 Stmkhnim . . . 3I.5(» 25.50 

Ami4trrc[fini . , . :{L50 22*50 Vtur?^H . . , * . 34,50 25,50 

BerJiii ...... 33.(JO 2Um BiJchurcAl , . , . 36.(HI 21. m 

Bell Sytitem overseas service today reaehes 60 eounlries. It ii» the 
fast« mtHiern way to dti bushiess abroad . . » the personaK siMtis* 
fyhig way to keep in toueh wiih friends and relu lives, ^j^^s^-^ 
Just use your home or olfiee teh-pbone and ask for f { ^ 
"Long Distance*'* %ij4ii?" 




TKift map iiidicates« th«* four AmrrleAit 
motif's by uhioh the rosl of falli* Kuropc* 
i?* tmuifirdN Frurti M p<jiiii?* in uri*a 
'*A*'' the i^nip rates je^ivett for Nrn \ ttrk 
apply. From nil jMHitt^ hi area **B,** 
it-niiniite rallM c*nit $3 more than in 
**A." **C" coHls $3 more than "B/* -D'' S3 
more than Bach e\tra minute cokIs 

^1 of I tie Unsie rale. 
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WhyBusiness isTXking aNew 
Lookat'AllThree' 




"Economical? say!*' Ply mouths 

new eouimg and i^nltLon Qctually cut ^asi 
anJoi I co!its< 12^ lo 30%, Saves you money. 




MaRVELOUSLY easy riding ^Weight 
correctly distributed * , . new-Cype Gprings 
, . . EiQ bu m ps Q r bounci on roughest roads. 





TO SALESMEN, business men, 
purchasing agents^ the big, 
new Plymouth offers economies so 
startling that it upsets all past 
ideas of car-operating costs. 

By muans of a brand new cool- 
ing principle and new ignition, the 
Plymouth saves from 12% to 20% 
in gas and oil. It actually has the 
highest compression ratio of any 
low-priced car . . , yet it does not 
require premium fueL 

That's not alL Features such as 
valve seat inserts. . . anti-friction 
bearings, . , self- equalizing hy- 
draulic brakes.,, an air-cooled, 
15% bigger clutch result in 
large maintenance savings. 

And, remember, Plymouth is 
the safest low- priced car. It's the 
only one of *'A11 Three'' to have 
both genuine hydraulic brakes 
and an all-steel body. 

Before investing in any low- 
priced car, this year, call your 
Chr^ sler, Dodge or De Soto dealer. 




World's safest br^mces! Plymoiith*a 

j^enume hydruulic hrnkcs are self^equul- 
i'/in^ , « . stop you s nmuthly , , , safely. 




Floating power euj^ine mountings 
absorb vibratjon, add to comfort. The en- 
gine runs so quietly you can hardly hearit. 




Welding An-Sitcl Body — Plymouth's all- HANDSOME Flymouth Business Coupe 
Meet body and frame ere virtuttlly a single — a credit to any iirm. . .po we rfuU rugged 
unit.* Jt*s stronger, safer, longer-lasttn^. . * ahe raost economical full-sized curl 



PLYMOUTH 4^ ^510 



And Up list At 
Factory Detroit 
Special E<|ulp- 
mc^nt Eitira 



Oiiiy PlynKmib has AH huur 

1. GENUINE HYDRAULIC BRAKES 

2. SArm-STEEL BODY 

3. WEIGHT RC-DISTRI6UTI0N 

4. 12% TO 20^ LESS GAS & OIL 



Njtll»n> IJii'^liJDiii Iji {tuMlyliL'J on SiXli of vHtry inrtntli >»y Ibe rimijiLi^i'L- <jr l tuimni ric t>r Hip I'mni-J .stju^j, J'uljlli ;itii,tj 

nerlpllyn prlro jyjJH ucii* yciir; $7,rh(3 lhr(?ir jTrjt'i; 23 mil* a i'opy. Kiitvrcd a« iccisntl-rliii muitsT Miiri'h lOiO Jil ttia 
Vmi omit) hx nddUlanal fttiiT ai^ fUnjmifk'br Cuiitu, under Un A«;t of Miift;U 3* 
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;THE one hundred and twenty. fifth anniversary YEAR/ 




A PROMISE THAT HAS BEEN KEPT 




JONATHAN * i ' IJ t tsiUNt-JON TRUMBULL 




'N I8IO5 one hundred and twenty-five years ago this months the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company was organized under a perpetual charter to 
isell INDEMNITY — i. e,, a promise to pay legitimate claims for loss or 
damage to property caused by fire. 

Something more than money was required for such an undertaking. Char- 
aaer, courage, and honesty of purpose were essential to make such an endeavor 
successfuL Insurance at that time was an almost untried experiment. It was 
necessary to build up a reputation for reliability and business probity in order 
to gain and hold pubHc favor, 

hi December, 1810, Jonathan G, W. Trumbull of Norwich, Conn., a grand- 
son of Connecticut's Revolutionary War Governor, became the first Hartford agent 
and the first local agent of any insurance company in the State of Connecticut. A 
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man of integrity himself, he had faith in the Hartford's promise. He was willing 
to offer the protecrion of Hartford policies, coantersigned by himself^ to his friends 
and neighbors- Agent Trumbull made no mistake. Today, after one hundred and 
twenty 'five years, the Hartford's organization contains more than 17,000 agents 
located in all communities of any size in every State of the Union and in Canada. 
These agents believe in the soundness of Hartford protection and now sell Hartford 
insurance covering any property loss however caused against which insurance may 
be lawfully effeaed. 

The Hartford's great business could never have been built up without a 
record of performance back of the promises its agents sell. Through five wars, 
seven panics^ and every conflagration this country has known, the Hartford has 
paid and paid in cash. 

Its i25th anniversary finds the Hartford firmly behind its contracts, as it has 
constantly been since 1810 — witness the conflagrations at NEW YORK in 1835^ 
at ST. LOUIS in 1848, at CHICAGO in 1871, at BOSTON in 1872, at BALTIMORE 
in 1904, at SAN FRANCISCO in I906. 

If yoM want Hartford natmi-wide huurance, or if you are insured m the Hartford and whik 
away from home suffer a kss^ call any Western Unhn office in the United States, or the Canadian 
National Telegraphs^ in Canada^ and you will be given the rmvie of the nearest Hartford 
Agent, If a broker handles your insurance^ ask htm to procure for you a Hartford policy^ 




HARTFORD 

THE HARTFOKD FIRE INSURANCE CO, • AND THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT aad INDEMNITY CO, 

HAHTl oniJ * CONNECTICUT 



^^?H?0^N E 
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LOWER COST PER TON MILE 

DUE TO FIRESTONE EXTRA CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 



QUESTION No. 1— "Will rU non-tfcid treod give me the 
greatest traction and protection against skidding?" 

ANSWER— The patented construction feature of 
two extra layers of Gum^Dipped cords under 
the Iread makes it possible for Firestone to 
yse a wider, flatter tread with higher shoulders, 
that puts more rubber on the road. This, 
combined with the scientific non-skid design, 
gives greatest non*skid safety and traction 
ever known. 

QUESTION No, 2 — "Is tKe tire body prorecred against 
destructive internal heat, the chief cause of prefnafure 
tire failure?'* 




ANSWER — Every cord in Firestone Tires it 
soaked and saturated in pure, liquid rubber 
by the patented Gum-Dipping process. This 
process, not used in any other tire, to«ks 
every cotton cord and insulates every strand, 
preventing internal friction and heat, giving 
extra strength, longer life, greater 
dependability^ 

QUESTION No. 3— "Will the tread give me long wear at 
today's higher speeds? ' 

ANSWER — A new and tougher tread compound 
develaped by Firestone gives you longer wear 
at lower cost per mile, even at today's higher 
speeds. 

Call on ihc Flrei»taiie Service Store or Firt'frilone 
Tire* Dealer in your cammunity toduy. I^'t him 

tell you iilK>ut the 
eielu!»tve eoii»ilrue- 
tiiin feuturt^H of 
Fires I one Truck 
a n d II II 8 7^ i r c a 
whilst will give you 
lower operating 
eonln and greater 
nafet v« 



More ond toijgKer 
rubber, wriK wider 
flatter tread gives 
tongerNon-Skidwcar 



* # ★ * * UMt€'n to thf 
V'uifm of #'« r # « r (* n — ^ 

Mttntluy rtiaht ott^r iV,£|„C> 
— U KAF fv^tn^rk . . , . ^ 
FitiP Star Program 

AUTO SUPPLIES AT BIG SAVINGS 

BATTERIES . SPARK PLUGS - BRAKE LINING . FAN BELTS . DITCH LIGHTS . LOCKS 



SENTINEL TYPE 

Volume Production 
Tire for Light Trucks 



I 



HIGH SPEED TYPE 

GREATEST TIRE EVER BUILT 
FOR ALL-ROUND SERVICE, 
UNEOUALED FOR HIGH 
SPEEDS and HEAVY HAULING 




REAR VIEW MIRRORS - LAMPS * REFLEOORS . FLARES * RADIATOR HOSE 
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own interest to the tune of $900,000 a year. ... If they 
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Harper Sibley, new president of the Chamber, 
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We do not believe that the wise and efficient federal 
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A Constitutional Amendment is proposed ten- 
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Mitnnying Kill for, Wahkkn Bt^^iivj' 

GiKtRAL Omce — W*u*hingli)n, Unlti^d HlJite» ChambtT of Com- 
uteres Flu I Id ins 

RfiANrn OmrK> AVir Yotk, Graybar Bids *Sfi»i f rnncwro, 
i33 Cnliforniii Street. DitlUts. 1101 Cum mere© St Chic^fjo. 
Firat NaUonLil Bank Building. A flcj mm. Chumbor of Commerce 
Building 

As the official maK^zlne of the Chamber af Commerce of 



Itu sin* »tn M'l 
Dtrrrttir of 



ir/. K. V. TiiOMPiroN 



th<* United States ihiB pubUcation rarrlea authorLtative notiees 
and articles in regard » - ^ m im- f t> . m r i » - * In 
all other rei*pect8 the C 

cunt en ts thereof or for * 
RjiTE>": Three years. ST5M. um* year. $Zm. Canttdu. Three 
years, $9 00, one year, |3 fiO. Pteai^e notify ua promptly of 
change of addreiis Njithjn'** Bcmsbms, Waahlngton^ D C 
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INTERNATIONAL. 



From tli43 
Lang* Itositl 
to the Job 

• In a f.perlacular driveaway, 44 IiUeriia- 
tN»nal 1 rurkij Vivti^ n'vvniiy drivt-i] fnini 
xlw factory at Fort Wayne, IiuL, tu Grab am 
IJrollirrs Iri(\, prodii* t r^ ami di.slriliulur^ 
of l>ulldiii^ luaU^rial:^ at L<ks An^idc?!* i\Iu>t 
(»f llicj^t* triH^kn are pinvrrful uniu fur s^i-V 
wheel and ol her heavy -dulV4*ervii^, In litis 
striking photngrajdi two of the trucks are 
seen on tht^ joh» , . • In ihe same prtjfilalde 
manner Inlernatiunal Trnrks^ are &erv hi^; 
ihe jiublie every where with iheir stamina 
and ihvir I fisting economy. Let an Inlerna* 
tiorial branch or dealer demonslrate ibese 
trucks to you. Sizes from J-^-ton light 
delivery iti heavy-duty dump and tractor 
Irui'k?** Internatinual chassis pricea, $40U 
up, f, o. h, factory. 

International Harvester Company 

mh Michigan Av*. AMERICA Chifif o. IIL 

{ iMKMbruMAnii' I 
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WHAT PRICE 
CLEANLINESS? 



^^CLEANLINESS is next to srodliness" 
we've been told from the cradle,^ — not 
entirely as an incentive to more ener- 
getic wielding of the bath-brush, but as 
one of the wise old precepts by which 
w€ shape our lives. 

To be sure, this venerable maxim is 
trite; constant repetition will take the 
edge oflT any remark. But it h none- 
the-less apt. Applied to personalities, 
cleanliness is very close to godliness; 
and the same quality, applied to metalSj 
is not far away from efficiency — the 
mechanical equi^'alent of godliness* 

We hai'e yet to sec the industrial 
0 per a t ion leh ere g rea ter ctea n! iii e s$ wa s 
not accoinpaiiied by marked benefit, — ► 
either in the morale of the men, the 
efficiency and life of equipment, the 
cost of the operation itself, or the qual- 
ity of the product. If cleanliness is 
inherent m the metal from which the 
equipment is fabricated, so much the 
better* Unquestionably^ in the perman- 
ently clean, lustrous strength of Alle- 
gheny Stainless Steels lies one of their 
chief reasons-for-being* 

Of course, cleanlinef^s can be acquired 
in other, baser metals; but at what 
cost of rubbing, scrubbing-, scouring-, 
washing', plating, polishing, painting,— 
all the manifold tasks that come under 
the general head of "cleaning up"? 
How nmeh better, for example, the 
simple f Imu-cost job of keeping Alle^ 
ghcny Metal bright and shiniyig! 

That is why large tonnages of Alle- 
gheny Steels are used in the canning, 
packing, dairy, paper, oil, chemical, 
transportation and building industries, 
and in hospitals, hotels, restaurants, 
etc. It is also an excellent reason why 
the possibilities of these time-tested 
stainless steels should be carefully in- 
vestigated by all industries. 




ALLEGHENY METAL— the time-test- 
ed stainless steel of universal applica- 
tion — and other Allegheny corrosion 
and heat-resisting steels are exclusive 
products of Allegheny Steel Company, 
Brackenridge, Pa,, who also manufac- 
ture electrical sheets, auto body sheets, 
metal furniture sheets, black sheets, 
castings, pipe^ and boiler tubes; whose 
products are carried in stock by all 
Jos. T. Ryerson and Sons^ Inc. Ware- 
houses, by Union Hardware & Metal 
Co., Los Angeles^ and by American 
Brass & Copper Co., San Francisco, 

Allt f/h&ny Mf^tfrt is licensed under Chemical 
FoandQtion patent a JjiUtiiSIT ^nd jJS^tinB^ 



Through 
the Editor's Specs 



Horse sense for stable lives 

Ida Tarbell wrote about 
the Standard Oil Company back in 
1904 made lively reading. Through a 
woman's magazine she ia now telling 
her countrymen that the distress of 
today is a "very bad spot in the up- 
ward road America has been travel- 
ing for about 150 years. One strong 
reason for the faith of the average 
American,'' she says, "is that he 
senses that the best elements of the 
country, rich and poor, government 
and industry, want him , , . to have a 
better and more stable life than he 
is getting. He believes that they are 
all working to see that he gets it/' 
However acute his senses, it would 
seem something of a service to sug* 
gest to him that he is in a way of 
being torn asunder by such hearty 
competition to give him light and 
leading. Admirable as may be the 
state of unity in the uplift movement, 
the very vigor of good intentions, 
translated not wisely but too well, 
may prostrate the beneficiary. What 
the average American thinks of the 
new models in citizenship is still a 
puzzle* On past performances he is not 
impervious to the forces of reform. 
It's the farces that shake his faith. 

Other days, other praise 

IN the happy days when judgments 
were less obscured with political ex- 
pediency business was regarded as a 
good citizen, a gentleman, the salt of 
the favorably known earth. To their 
cost, the public utilities have discov- 
ered the capriciousness of praise. 
What David Liiienthal, TVA direc- 
tor^ wrote si?c years ago might stand 
as a memorial to the fickleness of 
favor. In the Colmnbia Law Beview 
he said: 

. . . the spread of rural e lee trifi cation* 
the amazing advances of telephony, the 
rise of superpower syst£!nis — these and 
nmny other technolo^it^il dnvelopmenta 
so intimately related to public welfare 
are directly attributable to the efforts of 
the holding: company ... to the holding 
company irni :i l-.^ i-r-iMh? fni' the i;n- 
precedt ii ■ ■■ ! \\ >\\ ^.r r'lpn-il inln the 
pubHc utility industry, making,' (Kissible 
extensions and improvements of service. 



Coiispicuous and immobile, the 
utilities meet every specification for 
a public whipping boy. Their rates 
touch millions of customers. Even 
local politicians can make an issue of 
their services. There was a great to- 
do in Administration quarters about 
codes for the gas and electric indus- 
tries, and eventually codes were 
sweated out. They were submitted 
and hearings held. They were never 
approved by the President, 

The two industries voluntarily oj)- 
erated under the President's Reem- 
ployment Agreement. They put their 
hearts into the job of stimulating 
employment and recovery. The only 
recognition of their efforts in spend- 
ing $950,000,000 in 1930, to check the 
depression and revive business, they 
feel, was a rebuke from the New 
Dealers in tlie form of government 
competition, loans and grants from 
the PWA to municipalities to build 
power plants in competition with 
existing private utilities, and the 
Wheeler- Ray burn bill to abolish 
holding companies. 

Balm for disillusionment appears 
in the Federal Trade Commission's 
recent itemized revelation of advan- 
tages which have accrued through 
the public utility holding company 
form of corporate structure. What- 
ever the position of the Commission's 
tongue with regard to its cheek, there 
is a chilling mortuary air about the 
word corpus when used by govern- 
ment authority. 

Taxes take a double toll 

TAX payments, as business is learn- 
ing to its cost, require double entry 
bookkeeping — the tax itself and the 
price of compliance with the numer- 
ous and complicated laws. A firm 
operating on a national scale is con- 
fronted with a puzzling variety of 
state and local tax schedules. To find 
that the cost of compliance is greater 
than the tax paid is not a rare ex- 
perience. The Merchants Association 
of New York proposes to do some- 
thing toward simplification. In co- 
operation with the American Man- 
agement Association, it is digging up 
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ONLIWON CABINETS IN THE WASHROOMS 




MEAN REAL SAVING IN TISSUE COSTS 



IN a recent national survey, it 
was pertinently shown that those 
concerns with Onliwon Tissue Cabi- 
nets effected real savings in tissue 
costs. That's only natural because 
the Onliwon dispensing feature dts* 
courages wastefulness in many ways. 
The Onliwon Cabinet can be refilled 
when partially empty, but a par- 
tially used roll can only be replaced 
by throwing it away and substituting 
a full rolL Onliwon also puts an end 
to costly source of plumbing troubles 
because it does not have the card- 
board core found in all rolls. 

It's a more sensible, convenient 
way to dispense tissue, too* The 
Onliwon Cabinet is neat in appear- 
ance. It presents two full-si2e sheets 
for ready use at all times. Yet the 
remainder is protected against dust, 
dirt and unnecessary handling in a 
way to discourage wastefulness* 



Onliwon Tissue is soft, properly 
absorbent, yet strong enough to in- 
sure real safety. All these are factors 
that have built up a roster of more 
than fifty thousand Onliwon instal- 
lations* And proved economy has 
kept this better t issue dispensing ser- 
vice in use ever since it was origi- 
nated by A.P.W, thirty years ago. 
On the basis of this definitely estab- 
lished economy, the number of Onli- 
won installations has been growing 
steadily year after year, 
« t • 

If your own washrooms are not 
already Onliwon equipped, it will pay 
you to find out more about this 
common sense way of reducing over- 
head. An A.P,W. representative will 
gladly call at your request to talk 
the matter over. If he is not listed 
in your phone book, write to A*P,W. 
Paper Co., Albany, Y. 



the facts with a view to making rec- 
ommendations. 

Attention was drawn to the burden 
which compliance with the tax laws 
is imposing upon buainesB, when 
Representative Giflford, in March, 
IBS 4, gave an estimate to Congress 
that, in 1930, the cost of preparing 
and finally determining federal in- 
come tax returns alone was $400,* 
000,000, in addition to the tax paid. 

**Bmce 1930/ the Merchants Asso- 
ciation report which was signed by 
Laurence A. Tanzer, chairman of a 
special committee, declared '*th6 
federal tax laws have become fi 
more complex, and the processing 
taxes and various selective sales 
taxes have been enacted, all involv- 
ing an increased cost to the taxpayer 
in determining his federal tax liabil 
ity. It seems probable, therefore, thatj 
the present cost of complying wit 
all federal tax laws exceeds $600. 
000,000. It seems reasonable to a; 
Bume that the coat of preparing stati 
and local tax returns in the same 
manner is equal to and perhaps 
Ljreater than the cost of complying 
with federal tax laws. If that is true 
the cost of determining all tax lia- 
bilities exceeds a billion dollars 
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Sharing the wealth 



I 




ADVOCATES of new ways to shan 
other people's substance and savings 
agree on one point, whatever their 
differences as to methods and de- 
grees^ — they ignore the distribution 
of wealth through the exchanges of 
goods and services inherent in a free 
economy. But more, they miss or re- 
ject the implications of the ascend- 
ing curve of taxes in all government 
jurisdictions. ^ 
How effectively the job of sharing" 
is being done within the present 
framework of legislation is told h^/^m 
James W. Gerard, former Unite«li 
I States Ambassador to Germany. This 
is his experience: 

I bought a few shares tn an honest1|^ 

managed oil company and what do I 
find? 

Last year the company received fror 
the sale of its products |223K'l06a32J 
From this ia to be deducted operating 
expenses of $139,072,814.28 and also 
sum according to the practice established 
by the Gov*>rnment for depreciation 
plant, abandoned leases or wells and de- 
pletion, because you know an oil or min- 
ing company annually is eating up, a3^ 
it were, its own wells or mine.^ and tha 
exhaustion has to be provided for if th^ 
cunipany owning the w^ells or mines 
to keep ii3 capital tnlact» so $31,lfi2,imor 
la deducted for this, leaving $53441,122.21. 
Now, from this we deduct the taxes paid 
by the company during the year, amount 
in^ to the enormous sum of $51,154,- 
298.85 for federal, state and local taxes 

What it means as a fiscal operatioi 
is that of every dollar of profit madd^ 
by this company, 96 cents was paid^ 
out in taxes, Mr, Gerard aska a bit 
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plaintively, "Don't you call thai 
slmriiig wealth?" If the shorn stock- 
h<)lder3 had their say, they probably 
would accept the nomination with 
much harder names. 

Trade winds from the west 

OUT where the dust begins, dealers 
in air conditioning apparatus have 
observed a Uvely increase of interest 
in weather control devices. Prospec- 
tive customers include factories, 
which have found dust clogging ma- 
chinery, sometimes to such a degree 
that they have been forced to shut 
niown; department stores and other 
retail and wholesale establishments^ 
where trade has fallen off and valu- 
able stocks have been damaged; hos- 
pitals» where dust has been a particn- 
lar handicap to patients suffering 
from asthma and other allurgic dis- 
orders ; banks and offices, where dust 
conditions have minimized work effi- 
ciency, and owners of private homes, ' 
who have experienced not only dam- 
age to valuable furnishings, but also 
extreme degrees of personal discom- 
fort from dust entering their homes. 

No need to labor the proverb about 
the bestowal of fortune by the ca- 
pricious blasts of chance. As indus- 
trial science finds effective ways to 
temper the unpleasant moods of na- 
ture, its discoveries define new mar- 
kets — a compensation beneficently 
apart from the economic equilibrium 
indicated by belief that one man's 
gain must be another man's loss* 

Tax relief by modernization 

OBSOLESCENCE, that oi" devil who 
persistently plagues plant managers 
and accounting staffs, is exacting fat 
tribute from American cities through 
hidden levies on the taxpayers. What 
the citizen is paying for antiquated 
facilities is a novelty in its own right. 
A hypothetical state of affairs is de- 
fined by the Aluminum Company of 
America. 

It Ls a beautiful city, an anibitlous 
city but it is paiheticaUy debt-ridden. 
Municipal properties are wfaiing out be- 
cause it costs so much to keep them up. 
The municipal street cars are pounding 
the streets to pieces. And the cars, built 
20 years ago. cannot maintain a schedule 
that will attract profitable traffic. 

The Department of Public Service is 
cutting down because garbage^ clean- 
ing, and maintenance trucks are bo ex- 
pensive to operate. 

There is a traffic bottleneck at the 
Main Street bridge, and the debt-service 
on a new bridge would be the proverbial 
straw- 
Most of the citizens have forgotten 
what well painted, well protected mu- 
nicipal structurea look like. 

The city we have in mind is lcjokin|^ 
for an answer to these problems — an an^ 
swer so fundamental that it will ease 
the tax-burden. 

With diagnosis so readily con- 



A New Concept of 

ARRETING 




• It is on accepted tact ihal in business today there is 
need for a new sense of values to be applied to the 
marketing of commodities. 

Business has discovered thctt this new sense of values 
must include methods for establishing a proper balance 
between the cost of labor and the cost of its product, 
methods for creating demand, and. what ore e<iually im- 
portant, methods for supplying this demand by efficient 
handling and distribution through the proper channels 
of trade. 

The value of location, therefore, cannot be over-em- 
phasized. A manufacturing plant must be located strate- 
gically with reference to its labor market and source of 
raw materials. Departments for marketing the commodity 
dealt in must, on the other hand, be situated so as to 
make effective, economical use of modern distribution 
and merchandising facilities. There is one district at the 
principal gateway of America — a district that is the 
result of years of inlensive study and development — 
LOWER MANfiATTAN COMMERCE CENTER 
on Manhattan Island — where all means of commercial 
and industrial transportation are centered within a 
radius of a quarter of a mile. 

Coordinated with its unique location 
and transportation advantages are 
special shipping and delivery facili- 
ties. A group of over forty buildings 
specially designed to meet the most 
exacting requirements of modern busi- 
ness provides ideal commercial and 
industrial housing. 

Those interested are invited to v/rite for full information 
about buildings and 

services available in — JjtftiiiiiA CtTri^i/ii*'^^^^ 




"COMMERCE center; 



157 CHAMBERS STREET, 



HEW yOfiiC CITY 



LOWER MANHAITANCDMMEIlCf-Cm 

H U D S O '4 — V A R I C K ST g £ T S 



iThf$ ia the fimt in a ft^rien of advtrliefmettU on tower Munhutfan CommrTCf Center) 
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100 bad they wont 



do it... 




Up on that shelf are probahly several 
things this custamer wants and would 
buy* But *the didn t see ihem. Didn't 
think of them- And she's certainly not 
going to do what she^s doing in this 
picture. So somebody loses st sale* 

How many sales are yfju missing by 
making people *jfi for your pri>dua to 
get it? Edcb day thousands of people 
walk out of stores with products they 
didn't come in to buy* These exira sales, 
amountiog to millions of dollars a year, 
are created for manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts are inteUigently merchandised. 

If you think you are not getting your 
share of this extra volume, has it occurred 
to you that the American Can Company 
might be of help? tlas it occurred to you 
that a company specializing in two basic 
merchandising weapons — packages and 
point-of-sale displays — must have quite 
a merchandising background? 

Possibly In our broad eicperience, with 
thousands of produas in almost every 
iield, there may be something of value to 
you* We should be glad to work with 
you and coo tribute what we can. 



Wky d^es Amtrican Can ( ftrnfut^iy 
i oticern ttte// wM prMtms ^ 
retail m^ixhiindhing? 

Our rea«OQS are ihe same a* yours, 
W€ cannot sell more packagcai than 
you sell for ui — ynu can nut sell in tire 
than the consiiiner buys. The coo- 
sumcr is our common goaL 



AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 

230 Park Avenue • New York 



r 
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llrmtHj by ordinary observation, the 
remedy Uw munici))al decadence- is 
defined by the oppartunily to improve 
budgetary positions with improve- 
menis contributed by industry. There 
is no falser economy than the main- 
tenance of outworn, outmoded fa- 
cilities ostensibly operated and ad- 
ministered in the public interest. 

Progress begets progress 

IN ITS main job of providing the 
world with individual transportation, 
the automotive industry has accel- 
erated the pace of many other indus- 
tries and prodded science into a lively 
tempo of civilizing contributions. 
What this broad stimulation means 
to chemistry, for example, is defined 
by Dr. Edward Ray Wcidlein, direc- 
tor of the Mellon Institute for Sci- 
entific Research : 

The automobile manufacturer's de- 
mands for a fhiiish finer than the aid 
coach maker knew and infinitely faster 
tn its application has revolutionized the 
paint and %'arnlsh industry. 

Because the builder of automobiles in 
Michigan could not all i ' ' p his 
storage with ^jlowly ^>rk, 
the com belt farmers i-i 1111:1.1:1,1 and 
ininois have been given a new markpt 
within the past ten years. No longer 
dependent on ethyl aloohoi for our 
solvents, we have taught microscopic or- 
ganisms to make them for UB from the 
farmer's corn. 

The demand for newer, stronger 
and cheaper textiles gave the incen- 
tive to research into the possibilities 
of cellulose. The automotive industry 
is indirectly responsible for rayon, 
which now goes into one-fifth of all 
the hosiery produced today as well 
as into 200 miles of synthetic sausage 
casings used daily by packers* 

Until 30 years agn, petroleum was im- 
portant to ctviliaied man chiefly because 
it was his main source of light. Now we 
get our light by more efficient means and 
use the pen oleum chiefly to supply fuel 
for automobiles. 

The impetus alone given to the 
extraction of sugar from corn has led 
to discovery of new tanning solu- 
tions, textile processes, pastes, tin- 
foil manufacturing processes, glues, 
soaps, paper and asbestos treatments. 

Familiar as the latest handiwork 
of the automobile industry quickly 
becomes on the world's highways^ its 
effect in advancing knowledge is 
rarely understood. 

Courage makes its chance 

HOW old is too old to come back? 
Not 78, says James M, Washburne, 
New York man who made and lost a 
fortune in Martha Washington candy. 
Six years ago business was boom- 
ing. He owned 15 Martha Washing- 
ton candy stores in Manhattan with 
a factory to make the candy. The 
largest store was on Fifth Avenue. 
He paid $18,000 a year for a space 



md took in as much 



nine by 18 
as ? 1,000 a day. 

Eighteen years ago he began busi- 
nes;3 with one store. Six years ago 
he and his wife lived in a nine-room 
apartment and paid $4JO0 a year 
rentaL They owned two houses and 
a farm in New Jersey. Three months 
of t he year they spent on vacation at 
Palm Beach. 

Then business went sour. One store 
after another shut its doors, Mr. 
Waahburne would not give up. He had 
an idea for a new sort of candy. Now 
he is making and selling it. It is made 
from vegetables. 

Every day he can be seen in Times 
Square, suitcase in hand, a sign about 
his neck, hawking his wares. His ex- 
ample defines more than a triumph 
of hope over experience. It asserts 
the persistence of faith against the 
rigors of time and change. 

Trouble on the toy front 

REPORTS from the Chicago toy 
front define a lively competition for 
the world's Christmas trade. A bogey 
as terrifying as any Jack-in-the-box 
has reared its head in Japan, and 
domestic workshops profess to see a 
realistic threat to their business. 

For several years Chicago's toy 
output has been valued at about 
$150,000,000 a year. According to the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, 
one company last year shipped 
400,000 toy automobiles to England 
alone. Other shipments went to Ger- 
many, once the ruling power in toy- 
land. Another Chicago firm has sold 
more than 9,000,000 miniature trains 
in the past quarter century, some of 
its waxes hnding markets in Borneo, 
India, South Africa, and Iceland, 

Chicago's 50 toy factories have 
specialized in mechanical playthings. 
In addition, they have made their city 
the domino and checker and the toy 
block capital of the world. 

Add to all of these the tinker toys 
made in Evanston, the steel toys 
made in Moline and the electrical 
playthings made in Freeport, most of 
which clear through Chicago, and it 
is easy to see why Santa Claus is 
worried about the growing threat 
from Japan, 

Economics begets literature 

A FIRST prize for vigor of expres- 
sion should go to Frank G. Philgaw 
of Crawfordsville^ Arkansas, who 
signs himself as '*the poorest man in 
the South,'' and whose letter was 
read into the Congressional Record 
by Senator Hastings of Delaware, He 
says of the farmers' descent on 
Washington : 

If there was one real dirt farmer in 
that whole hunch, I wiU eat up heU raw 
by the acre. 




More than 

6,000 EXHIBITORS 

from 22 countries 

will exhibit their wares at fhe Leipiig 
Fall Fair^ — opening August 25th, Five 
thousand of these exhibits are in the 
General Merchaujise Fairs — covering 
every possible line for both department 
stares and specialized stores. One thou- 
sand firms — in the Building, Home and 
Industrial Equipment Fair — will have 
exhibits of interest to manufacturers, 
engineers and architects. 

Whatever your line of business, you 
should cover the semi-annual Leipzig 
Trade Fairs and take advantage of these 
unusual opportunlfies for profitable 
buying. The trip can be made comforta- 
bly in three weeks, and for as little as 
$350.00, 

The Spring Fair (held in March) saw 
an increase of 82% in American Buyers, 
over the previous Spring Fair. 

Although 37 gigantic Fair Palaces 
and 17 Exhibition Halls are required to 
house all these exhibits, the lines are so 
conveniently grouped and displayed 
that you can cover all of your interests 
in less than one week's time. With 700 
years of experience, every requirement 
of buyer and seller has been met and 
solved- 

Special courtesies and travel dis- 
counts are available to Fair visitors. Let 
us tell you about them. Please write for 
Booklet No. 33, giving a more detailed 
picture of the Fairs. Our New Yorlt Of- 
fice — or an Honorary Representative in 
your vicinity — will be glad to co-oper- 
ate In every possible way. Leipzig Trade 

Fair, Inc fO East 40th Street, 

New York City, 



LEIPZIG 

TRADE FAIRS 
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When a tire bursts, this can 

save your lives! 

So put Lifeguard tubes in the tires on your family car 



You see illustrated here a cross- section of a 
new kind of inner tube for automobile tires. 

It has two air chambers, one inside the other^ 
with a tiny vent between. 



developed — show it to be accurately named. 

We have spiked, slashed, exploded thousands 
of tires in these tests, on cars speeding at 50, 
60, 70 miles an hour and better. 



The whole purpose of this 
special tube is to give you 
that vital interval of time 
after a blowout that you 
need to bring your speed- 
ing car to a safe stop under 
control. 

It does that when a tire bursts 
by retaining a quantity of air 
under slow release in the inner 
chamber, so that the let- 
down" effect is somewhat like 
that of a slow leak. 

We call this safety tube the 
"Life Guard/' and hundreds 
of tests — in which 1300 dif- 
ferent constructions were 



How LIFEGUARD 
Tw6# look a insid« 
re durif^g norma t 
driving 




VINT 




Casing 
^nd outer 
tube sptked 
to cause madis^ 
to-order blowotit. 
Notn thai two-ply 
fatriC' reinforced in^ 
ner chamber remains 
intact. Car rid^a on this 
reserve air until it can stop in safety 

Lifeguard 

TUBE 



In not one instance has the 
Life Guard failed to enable 
the driver to avoid swerve 
and swing in that critical in- 
stant after a blowout when 
life or death hangs by a hair. 

In every instance it has given 
the driver that precious time 
he needed to get his swift- 
moving car under control and 
slowed down to a safe straight- 
line stop. 

L I F E G U A R D Tubes are 
neither cheap to build nor 
cheap to buy* 

Their mission is not to save 
money but to save life. 



TKE GREATfST NAM 




"What So Proudly We Hailed-" 



I F THE American way of life were to be judged 
uii the Fourth of July ljy the temper of tlu* 
thiieSj the eouehLsioii woukl he iueseajmhle, as 
one grinder of lieatUine grist points out^ tliaL 
the only capacity our l>usiness leaders have 
developed has been to organize periodic t^^u- 
noniie colhipses. Our farmers are failures. Those 
of us who work are oi)pressed, and those who 
don't are panperi/.ed. Our statesmen are stui>ith 
venal or hirt^d men or predatory octopi. Our 
railroads and public utilities constitute a ma- 
jestic conspiracy to rob the entire people en 
masse. Criminals^ — even nmrderers— are the 
overlords of most of our cities. We owe our- 
selves so much money that the countrj^ is prac- 
tically bankrupt, and what we don't owe we 
have lent to Europe, much to the amusement 
of that cynical and insolvent continent. 

Another melancholy commentator itemizes 
current calamities. Natural resources are van- 
ishing faster than nature can replace them. The 
West is blowing away; Cattle and crops are 
doomed. Enormous areas are bec*oming desert. 
The farmers are running away, the farms are 
chasing the farmers, and the mortgages are 
chasing the farms. The spots on the sun bode 
no good to a humanity already tormented l>e- 
yond its strength. By the distortions of domestic 
myopia, old-fashioned patriotism is put in a 
way of apology, and pessimism plays upon the 
people to 

A<lmire whatever they find abroad^ 
But riotlitng here, though tr'er so good* 

AU that simple faith once held dear and true 
turns out to be a snare and a delusion. What- 
ever worth is visibk* is only a mirage. Uncle 
Sam is Uncle Sham. 

It is by the very accent of woe that a sense of 



proportion asserts itself. On July 1, 1934, there 
wiTt' K97^KU(HI active industrial and commer- 
cial coiicerns in the Tuiteil Siates, Only '21.75 
per cent had a capital investment of .1^10,000 
or more. Most of these firms are still in busi- 
ness. They include every aspect of the economic 
life of UHMmjm people. To doubt the good 
citizenship of the business community is to 
doubt the good citizenship of the milHons of 
respectable and serviceable individuals who 
give it form and direction, dimension and use- 
fulness, life and meaning. 

Business is no cold abstraction, no lahoratory 
monster, no creature of devil isli incantation. 
In a very real sense, btisiness is civilization. It 
serves. It exhorts. It thrives- It changes. It 
suffers* It sustains. It aspires. It is as vulner- 
able as the human nature with which it is 
staffed. Each of its identifying labels signifies 
the composite energy and repute of its constit- 
uent human beings, no more, no less, the clay 
which is the only material of which to make 
a habitable and tolerable world. To argue that 
irregularities, abuses, and breaches are decisively 
characteristic of business is as logical as to argue 
that the prisons, reform schools, asylums and 
pest houses of this country are the ruHng keys 
to an understanding of its history or its ideals. 

All well enough for Fourtli of July oratory 
and fireworks to give off their usual showers 
of sparks. Were patriotism rated by perception 
of its responsibilities in this present ordeal of 
faith and of courage. Independence Day would 
be nationally observed by a general resort to 
independent thinking. 
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WHAT 
IS WITHIN 




\fy^tery sometitnea lurks deep wUhin simple 
ihinga. Who I is tlie secret of the aupreruely \ 
fine work done by iKe ceiluloAe^esier stencil tti 
duplicating all kinds of line drawings and letter 
work, rapidly and at low rost? A decade of &cien- 
tilic re^^earch produced jt. It does Ml meogra piling 
as it was never done before. It has brought ari 
to the typewritten page. And it has given the 
Mimeograph Process new ranges of uae fulness* An 
exclusive Mimeograph achievement! Within this dark 
blue sheet may lie the hapf^y solution of a problem 
for you. Write A, B. Dirk Company, Chira^:o, or see 
your classiiied telephone directory for local branch. 
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The Lawless Honesty of TVA 

By HERBERT COREY 




Arthur E. Morgan, who heads TVA 



A KNOW the three members of the Tennessee VaOey 
Authority. I think I may say that I know them welL I 
am not on terms of intimacy — barely that of acquaint* 
ance — but I have talked with them, eaten with them, 
read what they have said and watched what they have 
done since they took charge of that extraordinary experi- 
ment in state interference in the Tennessee Valley, 

As men I admire them. I almost feel an affection for 
them. In their capacity as administrators and propa- 
gandists and evangelists for what they hope will be a 
new order I find in their acts and words an insincerity 
which is the more frightening because it is absolutely 
and honestly sincere. 

Two of them, I think — the two Morgans— are the most 
transparently honest men I have ever known in public 



AN ASSAY of the personalities 
in control of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority by a man who has spent 
much time studying this organiza- 
tion not only in Washington but 
in the Valley itself. Next month, in 
a second article, Mr Corey will 
discuss the social aspects of the 
Authority's activities as revealed 
by an extended tour of the Valley 



life. If that seems to cast a somewhat 
invidious shade upon David E. Lilien- 
thal it is not so intended. He is a law- 
yer and possesses the merits and de- 
merits of that profession. The two 
Morgans have spent their lives in 
selfless devotion to the common good, 
Arthur E. Morgan was an engineer 
on projects for the protection of 
licnlth and safety, and his subsequent 
and most successful career as presi- 
dent of Antioch College in Ohio was a 
natural outgrowth of his public spir* 
ited activities, Harcourt A, Morgan 
is an entomologist of national dis- 
tinction and out of his service grew 
a 30 year long connection with Ten- 
nessee's state colleges. 

They are elderly men w^hose lives 
have been shaped by humanitarian impulses. No one 
would suggest that either is impractical. Tn fact, either 
can and does drive a bargain hiin.] and sharp as a ten- 
penny nail. But they are .somewhat unworldly. They are 
idealists possessed of a tremendous driving force of con- 
viction and -in alssrilule inability to see the other side of 
the case, Likt^ other men who have spent years in ad- 
dressing immature intellects they are impatient of op- 
position. It seems unintelligent obstruction to them. 

When I say that they are so certain of the wisdom of 
their plans and the absolute honesty of their acts and 
purposes that they have become self-righteous I know 
that statement needs tempering. They are tender and 
kind. I would absolve either from the suggestion of any 
selfish ambition. With all their hearts they believe that 

15 
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they have been performing a ^reat service to humanity. 

Lilienthal is no less honest, but he is only 3fi years old. 
He has not bepn matured and mellowed as have the two 
Morgans by yerars of almtist evangelistic service. He in 
as tonvinceii us they are that what he has d(»ne in the 
Tenfiessi^e Valley has been eternally and ineunUtivertibly 
light; but the impression he produces on the observer 
is that of a snappy young businesii lawyer, alert to seize 
any ojjport unity to advance his side or to take advantage 
of a weakness or overaight of his adversaries. The three 
members of the Authority 
have at all times acted as a 
unit. Whatever has been done 
has been by the will of the 
three. But it has seemed to 
me that any one of the acts 
of the TV A to which excep- 
tion has been taken might 
have been fjtompted by a con- 
vict ion. on the part of the 
Morgans, of an ultimate 
righteousness that amounted 
to aanctification ; while Liii- 
enthal— equally convinced of 
the excellence of the end to 
be attained— would concur 
because the means promised 
success. When challenged the 
Morgans say angrily : 



Righteousness 




Harcourt A, Morgan 



*'WHAT we did was right/' 

Lilienthal would be more 
likely to take the legalistic stand. He might say: 

**If we did it, it was morally defensible. But you 
must prove that we did it. If you prove that we did 
it, show me that it was against the law.** 

Safe in the assurance of salvation they have done 
things which seem to me entirely inconsistent. But 
if that seems— as no doubt it is— a statement of 
criticism, I wish again to emphasize the entire, one- 
track, whole-souled sincerity of the men. Not for 
one moment have they doubted that what they have 
done was right. They do not doubt it now. They 
hold themselves on a plane above and apart from 
this workaday world. If a private utility were to 
do any one of several of the things they have done 
they would say in absolute conviction: 

"That was a damnable Ihing to do/' 

Of their own act they would say. in utter and al- 
most pathetic inability to understand: 

*lt was right. We are engaged in a holy work. We 
must not be hampered by these fiddle-faddling ob- 
jections. We know we are honest. We know we are 
doing the best that can be done. Be ott with you. Let us 
alone/' 

President Roosevelt selected them as members of the 
Authority for precisely the qualities they have mani- 
fested. It was Arthur Morgan who first had the great 
dream of setting aside a region in which roseate and 
grandiose plans for the betterment of humanity could be 
worked out. Something he WTote in the Bulletin of Anti- 
och College attracted President Roosevelt's attention. 

Harcourt Morgan had not only served the farmers of 
the Tennessee Valley in the most practical way— he is 
largely responsible for the high mortality among cow 
ticks, for one thing — but he was inch by inch familiar 
with the great region where the experiment was to be 
tried. Lilienthal was a hard-boiled, resourceful, experi- 
enced combatant with privately owned utilities which 
were to be put under attack* 

The act creating the TVA gave the three commis- 



sioners all the liberty of action of a private corporation 
plus the authority of a department of government, with 
all the right to demand the unquestioning support of the 
liublic which the Government has when en^^aged in good 
works. The primary object was to establish what Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called a ** yards tick," by which to estab- 
lish the cost of producing and distributing electricity, 
and by means of which the operations of private utilities 
could be cheeked. 

Other declared objects were the improvement of navi- 
gation, national defense, flood control, refor- 
estation, the cure of soil erosion, the better* 
ment of agricultural methods, and the ameli- 
oration of living conditions in the Tennessee 
Valley, The area atfected contains 44,000 
square miles and 2,000,000 persons. In the 
secondary and contributing region less di- 
rectly affected, 5.0tM),000 other persons liv£*d 
in fragments of seven different states. 

Although the use of the word was rigorous- 
ly avoided, it was in fact a trial in state social- 
ism. If it had succeeded it would have been 
a reversal of American |K>Uticai theory and 
practice. Bills were promptly introduced in 
Congress, or prepared for introduction, to 
create other Authorities in other places. 

The tremendous significance of the experi- 
ment in the Tennessee Valley was not easily 
perceived by the public because so many of its 
declared objects, considered apart from any 
political implicationi were wholly good. If it 
were possible to establish as in a test tube 
the precise cost of mak- 
ing and selling elec- 
tric current under the 
manifold differences in 
conditions %vhich exist, 
the public would wel- 
come it- 

Desirable aims 

FREIGHT transporta- 
tion by boat is profit- 
able under conditions 
such as in Germany. 
The control of the river 
system of the Blissis- 
sippi Valley when the 
rivers are in flood is a 
problem of overshad- 
owing importance. No 
voice will be lifted to 
oppose the other de- 
clared objects of the 
TVA act. These things could all be done under the dem- 
ocratic theory of government. Some of them have been 
done elsewhere. The Tennessee Valley plan is, in fact, 
an essay into autocracy* It affords the public its first op- 
portunity on a large scale to examine the methods which 
are an inevitable part of state socialism. It is fortunate 
for all concerned that it is being conducted by men who 
are free of personal ambition, of unquestioned honesty, 
and with established ability in working for the common 
good. The issue is not darkened by any unpleasant per- 
sonalities. The statements which follow of the methods 
pursued by them are taken from the records. 

The foremost issue in the public mind was the creation 
of a '^yardstick" by which to measure the cost of elec- 
tricity delivered to the consumer's meter. The area under 
TVA control Is largely served by the Commonwealth and 
Southern Company. The TVA began operations in pos- 
session of the Wilson Dam and its generating plant, built 




David E, Lilienthal 
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immediately after the war to manufacture nitrSt^iS for 
the national defense. The coat of construction was ad- 
mittedly high, due to conditions then existin^^. The plant 
seems to be in perfect condition, A well built dam deteri- 
orates slowly. The ten generators with their turbines 
are perhaps not wholly modern in design, but they are 
entirely ethcieut. After accounting for certain sales, the 
net cost of the properties transferred to the TVA was 
$132,792,294, according to the audit made by Comp- 
troller General McCai'L 

In order to find a "yardstick*' worthy of credence, the 
TVA had promised to take into account every element of 
cost considered by the private utilities. They must earn 
a return, if possible, on their investment* It is freely 
charged — and by no one more freely than by the three 
members of the Authority— that privately owned utili- 
ties write up their investments in order to justify charg- 
ing rates larger than would be defensible on smaller cap- 
ital costs. The reverse of this proposition is obvious. If 
the TVA could write down the value of the Wilson Dam 
and its satellite works then it could defend low rates 
based on an unfairly reduced capitalization. Comptroller 
General McCarKs auditor notes: 

**Amount accounted for on books (no break down) 
$51,000,000." 

This amount is^ — still according to the Comptroller 
Generars audit — **38 per cent of the property cost," 

Estimates vary as; to the added cost of post -wartime 
construction. Mr. McCarl does not go into this. Not all 
of the construction was done during the high cost period. 
Engineers say the TVA would be generously treated if 
$32,000,000 plus were stricken from the original invest- 
menti leaving the Authority to account for earnings on a 
flat $100,000,000 instead of the $51,000,000 it accepts as 
a true value. Mr. McCarl merely comments on the "appar- 
ently excessive depreciated value at which the Muscle 
Shoals property was taken on the books/' This value was 
determined by the Authority, whose interest obviously 
lies in placing that value at the lowest possible figure. 




^^^^^^^^^^H 17 

There aBlBIBeaTS an e3a^^^^^Mt|tt||||M|||rie jug- 
gling. Thd'^^ra^trolLer GenesfjPHRHHMHHRIp word 
"juggle." He does point out that 

If the return from operatlnn^ is to be properly fletprmined, 
the reasonable value of an thingg concerned, including de- 
preciation of original Investment, must be taken Into consid- 
eration, Asaumin^ ti very conservative rate of valuation con- 
sumption, for example, two per cent, the amount of deprecia- 
tion, based on the vaiue at which the properties in question 
were capitaUzed by tht* Authority, would hi* approximately 
$1 .000.000 a year. 

Depreciation U figured low 

THAT is to say that two per cent of the admitted valu- 
ation of 551,000,000 would be one million dollara a year 
and a little more, A private utility would be compelled 
to show this charge for depreciation on its books. In 
every state, methods of bookkeeping which utilities mast 
follow are fixed by law. In making up their statement of 
earnings, on which the rates to the consumer are based, 
this must be considered* But the Authority, in Mr, 
McCarl's words : 

Is not uiiing the valuation baal^i for depreciation but in- 
stead la basing depreciation on the earnings from the sale of 
power by charging^ ten per cent of the g^ross revenues to oper- 
ations as depreciation and accumulating the atinount of such 
charges ad a reserve for depreciation. 

Precisely what difference does this make to the cost of 
operations, on which the TVA must base the rates it 
charges consumers? Just this, stilJ in McCarl's words: 

"On such basis there has been husbanded to June 30, 
1934, the sum of $82,618," 

He observes further; 

Such reserve appears to be entirely inadequate. To accu- 
muJate a reserve for depreciation on the ten per cent C of gross 
revenue) equivalent to the amount that would be charged to 
a valuation basis at two per cent^ the grOKi^ revenues would 
have to be more than ten times the presr-nt aRiountn or about 
$10,000,000 a year. There in very little basis for assuming that 
revenues wili ever reach such a figure. 

In less auditor-like language it appears that the TVA 




The labricating plant at Alcoa, Tenn,, built by iht Aluminum Company of America, to use power 
from company developments built on the Liltle Tennes&ee River many years before TVA 
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has hocussed its books in its own interest to the amount 
of, perhaps, $9nO,Ot)0 u year. That would be Ihe approxi- 
mate difference between the depreciation charKe*off of 
two per cent againjit ^ross revenue and the char;je-ofT 
which McCarl thinksi should be made against the actual 
property which is deprectating. 

I have such a child-like faith in the ability of the 
three members of the Authority aa controversialists that 
I am sure a private utility caught by them doing a sim- 
ilar trick with its books would be roundly denounced as 
dishonest. It might be that such a denunciation w^ould be 
shaped in part by their open doubt of the methods of 
all utilities. One utility operating in the TVA area at one 
lime arbitrarily added something like $5,000,000 to its 



common stock. This might or might not be explained by 
the utility aa a recognition of tire increase in value of the 
company's proj>erlie.H. I am not concerned about that. 

What I do know is that the three members of the Au- 
thority in chorus declared that the utility was writing 
up its capitalization in an effort to wring from oppressed 
users of current a higher rate which would enable them 
to pay dividends on watered stock. 

The three members of the Authority should know bet- 
ter, but I firmly believe that they do not know belter* 
They have the most desirable ability to close their ears 
to the other man's argument. I know, if they do not, that 
regulatory laws only permit a utility to consider the 
(Continued on page i^) 




What to Do About Coal? 



bETE GufTey coal stabilization bill broujjht twi- 
mmsa meeiln^B of ooal operators to Wajihington. 
One KTOup. the National Confereoee of BUumi* 
nous Coal Producers claiming to represent 175,- 
000,000 tons annual production, met and a^eed 
to support the general principles of the bill pro- 
vided it is limited to a four-year period and 
subjected to other changes in details. 

The preceding week another group of opera- 
tors, the Committee Against GufTey Coal Bill, 
who claim to represent a production of 200,- 
000,000 tons annually, had sent a delegation to 
the President and lo Capitol Hill lo urge dt:*foat 
of the Guffey bill because It tended to a mono- 
poly by present operator's, to increase the prict^ 
of coal to the public and tht^rpby decrease Ih*' 
use of coal because of the installation of mor^ 
pfflclcnt equipment and transfer of business tu 
competing sources of energy, substantially re 
duce employment and total wages, promote in- 
efficiency iri mining, increase the cost of mann- 
facturing generally, diminish exports of coal, 
deprive the owners of all fanctions of manage- 
ment and because it was unconstitutional. 

The bill as now written provides for a Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal CommiBslon and dis- 
trict boards lo control coal production and 
pricea, forbidti certain unfair trade practices, 
provides for cplleetive bargaining and other 
labor provisions, and a coal re.serve. 



f 



Senator GufTey thankc^d those coal 
operators who were supporiing hU 
bill 




Walter G. Chrichton, spokes- 
m.tn against the bill 



Eugene McAitliiTe, of 
Omahaf oppo$(?d the bill 




THE new President of the 
United States Chamber of 
Commerce talks about the 
Chamber and its aims while 
a reporter listens 



WNE of Harper Sibley's great- 
grandfathers founded the publishing 
house of Harper and Brothers, An- 
other great-grandfather, Hiram Sib- 
ley, was the leader of a group of men 
who were responsible for the little 
company which was to grow into the 
Western Union Telegraph Company* 
A talk he had with Premier Gortcha- 
koff of Russia led to the purchase of 
Alaska by the United States- A 
grandfather was chaplain of the Sen- 
ate, and a great-uncle, Postmaster 
General, A Harper was mayor of 
New York, Sibleys were bankers and 
railroad presidents, Tlie newly elect- 
ed president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce is a big*game 
hunter and a dirt farmer. In one of 
his four farms he has 14,000 acres 
under the plough. In another he has 
a 40,000 acre pasture. 

He has grown up with and in the 
tradition of great affairs. It would 
be difRcult to imagine him overawed 
by the holder of important place. No. 
Not difficult. Impossible, It is also 
impossible to imagine Harper Sibley 
meeting even the most embittered 
adversary with less than dignity. He 
has that natural poise which is based 
on frankness and friendliness and 
courage. He is warmly proud of the 
Chamber, its history, its membership 
and the significant part it is playing 
in current economic history. The re- 
cent criticism of the Chamber by 
partisans stirred him to answer. 

"Fair criticism of the Chamber is 
welcomed/* he said, "No progress 
can be made without criticism. On 
occasion the Chamber has been and 
proposes to be a critic. But unfair and 
untruthful attack upon the Chamber 
demands a reply." 

It was characteristic of Harper 
Sibley that when he responded to the 
assault by Harold U Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior, he did not resort to 
abuse, but to facts. Mr, Ickes had 




Mr* Sibley on his California ranch 

Introducing 
HARPER SIBLEY 

By JOHN CARLYSLE 



been heated in his denunciation of 
the Chamber. In a speech at Birming- 
ham, Mr. Ickes said that it does not 
represent the rank and file of busi- 
ness in the United States, It **rep- 
resents the selfish faction of Big 
Business, The Chamber has recently 
been dominated by those Wall Street 
interests that operate on the theory 
of *dog eat dog/ 'may the devil take 
the hindmost'.** 

Facts as argument: 

HE continued with what Mr. Sibley 
described as pages of acid vitupera- 
tion. 

* 'According to the Secretary/' com- 
mented Mr. Sibley, "we are ruthless> 
arrogant, insatiable in lust — /' 

Mr. Ickes has not responded to his 
reply, Mr. Sibley spoke as the Presi- 
dent of an organization which is 
neither to be intimidated nor bribed* 
and which has not and never has had 
political activity of any sort. It does 



not even participate in political dis- 
cussions. It believes in freedom of 
speech, but not in license* Its mem- 
bership is interested in the return of 
prosperity and order and respect for 
constitutional and statutory law. 

He said that Mr. Ickes had made 
some gross misstatements. 

"Without entering into any argu- 
ment let me give you the facts as to 
what the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States does actually rep- 
resent/' 

He destroyed the lurid picture 
painted by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. Of the 1,151 chambers of com- 
merce represented in the larger body 
only 34 are in cities of more than 
half a iJiilHon people and 488 are in 
cities and towns of less than 10.000 
people. The smaller chambers have 
an overwhelming majority in the 
voting. 

"Each organization is allowed one 
vote for its first 25 members and a 
vote for every additional 200 mem- 
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bers up to a maximum of ten votes/' 
That statement disposes of the 
bugaboo of Big City control, Mr. 
Ickes had charged that self-appoint- 
ed spokesmen had viewed with alarm 
at the recent session of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in 
Washington the activities of the 
political party in power. The "self- 
appointed spokc^sraen" vanish under 
Mr. Sibley's examination. 

Nothing was rushed through 

"AT THIS annual meeting 1,119 dek- 
gates were present, duly authorized 
in writing by their own chambers or 
trade associations. The resolutions 
proposed to be dealt with had been 
sent out in printed form to the entire 
membership 30 days before the meet* 
ing. On a number of questions formal 
action had been taken by referendum. 
Moreover, during the three days of 
the session, the committee on resolu* 
lions was at all times ready to hear 
free and open discussion of each sub- 
ject. The final vote on the resolutions 
therefore was not in any way hasty 
action. 

"In these adopted resolutions of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States were voiced the defi- 
nite suggestions of American busi- 
ness- — of the everyday citizen in his 
working clothes. The time when it 
was unpatriotic for a man to voice 
his deepest convictions has passed. 
By the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court he has been made free 
to act. This is the moment of oppor- 
tunity for the business man, but with 
opportunity always must go responsi- 
bility. It will be by actions and not 
by words that he must prove his good 
faith." 

President Roosevelt has said that 
the major questions now before the 
country must not be considered from 
partisan points of view. But Mr, Sib* 
ley found that tbe Secretary of the 
Interior was "trying to make a polit- 
ical speech, hoping to inRame the 
passions of our citizens against the 
so-called selfish interests. I think this 
is pretty cheap politics. I doubt if our 
people respect an administration 
leader who starts out to call names 
and impugn the motives of any who 
differ with his opinion." 

Mr. Ickes said the Chamber is 
dominated by **a handful of men in 
their luxurious oflices in Wall 
Street." 

Mr. Sibley calmly examined the 
roster: 

*'Eight per cent of these delegates 
came from large cities. Twenty per 
cent came from cities and towns of 
less than 25.000 people. Twenty-eight 
and one-half per cent came from such 
states as Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
souri, Kansas^ the Dakotas, and the 



northwestern states, in which the 
population is relatively sparse and 
the interests are largely agricultural, 
mining and stock raising. These dele- 
gates are not the speculators Mr. 
Ickes would have us believe con- 
trolled the Chamber^s action. They 
are truly representative of Amer- 
ica's forgotten business man." 

Then he examined the action taken 
at the session of the Chamber. Mr. 
Ickes said it condemned everything 
that the Administration has done. 

"That was a misstatement/' said 
the newly-elected President of the 
(!hamber, "and* of course* Mr. Ickcs 
knew it," 

The precise facts of the Chamber's 
altitude had been widely published. 
There had been nothing secretive or 
clandestine. Some of the things the 
Administration had done had won its 
approval- It opposed certain other 
policies. It is an independent, free- 
will, thoroughly represent alive or- 
ganization which cannot be made into 
an adjunct to a political machine. 
The thought foremost in the minds 
of its members is a return to pros- 
perity and order. There would be no 
radicalism or Marxism or Fascism 
in this country if every working man 
were protected in his right to w*ork 
at decent wages and €*very business 
man knew that his business would 
not be sniped at by theorists behind 
every tree. 

"We want security." said Mr. Sib- 
ley, "Security for every one. And 
profits. Of course we want profits. It 
is sheer nonsense to say that the 
profit motive should be done away 
with. That is the kind of an idea that 
has its origin across the sea. It does 
not lit in hard working, independent, 
individualistic America. That kind of 
an idea belongs in a nation made up 
of bosses and peasants/* 

A non-political organization 

NO HINT of political bias can be 
found in the recorded actions of the 
Chamber. 

"We urged active support of the 
effort to frame reciprocal trade 
agreements. We asked adequate sup- 
port of the Department of Commerce 
and the Department of State in the 
task of promoting foreign trade* We 
enthusiastically supported the land 
policy of the Administration, the re- 
habilitation of the merchant marine, 
and the orderly and logical plan now 
in evidence for maintaining the 
Army and Navy at a level which is 
sufficient to provide against an emer* 
gency. We supported the President's 
strong position against infiation in 
the most definite and vigorous man- 
ner. Mr, Ickes was not merely in- 
accurate in his statement but he must 
have been knowingly inaccurate. He 



deliberately misrepresented the ntti- 
tude of the Chamber. " 

The Chamber did not blindly fol- 
low every new policy which has 
sprouted in recent years. It does vig- 
orously disagree with certain of ihe 
policies and methods of the Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Sibley made it clear that he 
sought to voice the sentiment of the 
members of the Chamber. He did n<^t 
propose to strikeout any new pul; 
in his capacity ajs President. It wa - 
duty, as he saw it, to speak for the 
membership* and to voice accurately 
and vigorously the ideas approved by 
them. 

Voluntary cooperation 

"I NEVER had very much use for the 
man who announces that he is going 
to clean house as soon as he gets into 
a new job/' he said. "That kind of a 
man never seemed to me to amount 
to much. What the Chamber wants is 
results. We believe that, within the 
limits of the ordinary rules of fair 
play and with proper respect for the 
rights of others* the business man of 
America must be free to run his owti 
business. We believe in voluntary co- 
operation. We think that voluntar 
cooperation can be accomplished. For'' 
years we have been outspoken against 
unfair trade practices. The Chamber 
was one of the first to denounce child 
labor. We think tlie minority emfli 
ployee has the same right to nego^ 
tiate with his employer that the 
majority man has. We hold that re- 
cent legislation has encouraged need- 
less strife between employer and 
employee. We do not believe that 
there is a necessary conflict of inter- 
est between the employed and the 
employing classes. We hold that their 
interests are in fact identical." 

A greater issue has been created 
by recent acts. 

"We protest against the vast 
planned centralized control over 
every man's affairs from the bureaus 
of government in Washington, We do 
not believe that the wise and efficient 
federal regimentation of American 
busine-ss is within the bounds of hu- 
man brains and ability. Certainly no 
evidence has yet been offered to 
prove that federal coercion is pos-^ 
sible or practicable/' H 

The Chamber does believe that^ 
there are underiying problems which 
only wise cooperation can meet. In 
advocating voluntary codes for busi- 
ness, the Chamber held that trade 
associations are instruments which 
must be employed to a greater extent 
than heretofore. 

*'You know, we believe there is 
such a thing as a code of honor. W'e 
must see that codes entered into vol 
{Continued on page S^^ 
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What's Ahead in Washington 



w. M, KiFLiNGER Tolks of Prospects 



Dear Mqc: Yes. iVs hard on you the^e daya. Hard to 
run II bu^tiies^ in the face of puUlical uncerlaiuliea. None 
too easy to see ahead. Lots of ha2e on the horizon, viaihil- 
ity low. 

But there's no mison fur shrugging the shoulders, 
throwing up the hands and contenting ourselves by call* 
ing it a mess. It may be a mess, but we*ve had others be- 
fore and we wiggled through* 

You*d like to know exactly what's going to happen. 
Well, you cmft know — exactly* At least I can't tell you 
— exactly. 

But there are such things as frend^— political trends, 
and econoniic trends^ and a mixture of the two. If you 
had all mformation on what is going on in all people*s 
minds, all quarters, you could foresee trends exactly. The 
substitute is to get as much information as possible, as 
many points of view as possible, and then to foresee 
trends approanmatelij. That's the job for you and me in 
this little visit* 



we drew some months ago, but it has been rec becked in 
the light of recent developments* and it BtiU seems sub- 
stantially correct. Well talk of reasons and factors later. 



It s Like 
a Budget 



YOU run yom* business by a certain 
amount of forward planning. It may 
be good or it may be poor. It may 
be all set down on paper; in this 
case you call it a budget* Actually 
it's a budget of expectations, into which all the different 
phases of your business fit* You may change it from 
time to time to accord with new developments, but you 
always have it as a guide* 

It's the same with political forecasting, or foreseeing* 
You must have in mind a pattern of prospects^ an approve-' 
imate pattern. Change the pattern from time to time, 
just as you do in your business budget. 



Business 
Outlook 



THE end of the more-than-seaaonal 
decline of business, under way for 
the past few months, seems about 
at hand. This is the decline of which 
you and I talked many months ago. 
We made allowances for reaction from the spurt of the 
first three months of the year. We made allowances for 
the jittery influence of Washington in June, and for the 
breakdown of NRA, for the labor troubles, and for the 
low state of business confidence in June. So there *,s noth- 
ing in the current picture essentially different from the 
projected picture of which %ve talked months ago. 

It looks now as if business would be on the upgrade 
soon. I don't know just when, but I think in terms of 
upturn evident by August. Upgrade through the fall* 
Not just the usual fall improvement, but at a faster rate 
than the usual improvement over summer lows* 

Not the kind of improvement which is called "boom*'' 
You hear much boom talk these days, or you will hear it 
soon. Note that it comes from men who have their eyes 
focused on some line of business whose affairs are par- 
ticularly good. They blank out of their minds the retard- 
ing influences in other lines than their own. We are 
talking of business as a whole, not of any single line* 
Business as a whole seems headed for resumption of the 
recovery, but not by any boom next fall or winter* 
This is approximately the pattern of expectancy which 



Recovery? 



, Ml YOU often ask whether the New 
Politics Make Deal is promoting or retarding re- 
covery* Seems to me quite evident 
that it does both. At one stage, its 
policies sustained business, kept it 
from sinking lower. At the present, its policies undoubt* 
edly are retarding recovery, making improvement 
slower. Arguments may be made that certain new poli- 
cies are intended to help or stimulate business. Yes, but 
other policies retard, and the net of all is on the aide of 
retardation. 

Fundamental forces of recovery are sufliciently strong, 
I think, to overcome the political drag. There are accu* 
mulated deficiencies of goods » mainly durable goods, 
mainly homes. 

True J there's not enough consumer purchasing power 
to convert all wants into orders, into business, into fin- 
ished goods. But purchasing power will rise, little by 
little, here and there, over the period of the next six 
months, the next year, the next two years. Natural 
forces are greater than political forces. 

Furthermore, there's the thing called "sentiment." 
People are feeling better than a year ago. Farmers are 
feeling better; they have more money to sih^ikI. Cr^ in- 
dustrialists are feeling better. Most little business men 
are feeling better* 

I figure roughly that we are about 40 per cent of the 
way out of the depression, from the low point of 1932 to 
the levels of 1929 (levtfls of business volume, not stock 
prices). It seems that it will take about two years more 
to get back to something which will be called "normaL"' 
This is a moderate view, midway between the gloomy 
folks and the cheery optimists. 



NRA, 
The Past 



LET'S review briefly the circum- 
stances under which NRA came 
to an end. First, there w^as the 
loose, shoddy administration of the 
scheme in the Johnsonian heyday, 
Then there was the beginning of the breakdown of codes, 
when neither NRA nor industry developed satisfactory 
methods of enforcement* 

Then came the Supreme Court to say that codes and 
federal control of wages and hours were unconstitutional. 

Then came a New Deal panic, led by the President, be- 
set on all sides by dilTering and conflicting advices* 
The Frankfurter-Harvard Law set of advisers urged 
temporary scrapping of NRA, with time for study to 
determine what next. The Rich berg group of advisers 
urged immediate resort to a constitutional amendment 
to give Federal Government new powers to control in- 
dustry. 

The President wobbled for ten days, then followed 
both sets of advice. He rejected the advice of a 
majority of business advisers, who wanted to try at 
once for a new law which would salvage some of the 
benefits of NRA. The President contributed to the con- 
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fusion by his emotional approach to the new emergency, 
and by his vague public statements on what should be done. 



NRA, 
Future 



NOW the codes are out, but volun- 
tary agreemeDls rcmfiin, under Sec. 
4(a) of the NEA act. The trade 
practice conference procedure also 
remains under the Federal Trade 
Commission* just as it was before NRA came along. 

And irhat is a vol untarj' agreement ? It's an ag^reement 
among members of a trade or industry to abide by cer- 
tain rules of "fair practice,'* which are not clearly de- 
fined. They are not enforceable by law, or by the Govern- 
ment, or even by the industry itself, on those who do not 
choose to participate in the agreement* 

The antitrust laws remain, and new emphasis has been 
put on them. Practices which tend to create monopoly, 
to restrain competition "unduly/' and to fix prices are 
illegaL 

In industries which have had a high development of 
the cooperative spirit, the agreements will work fairly 
w^ell. These are the industries which did not need NEA. 
In industries which have had poor internal cooperation, 
the voluntary agreements will not work. These needed 
NEA, but had never succeeded in enforcing their codes 
anyway. 

So business is back to where it was pre-NRA. In many 
respects it is further back, because of the renewed em- 
phasis on maintenance of the antitrust laws in letter 
and spirit* 

• . I AN amendment is proposed tenia* 
Constitutional lively by the President, to give 



Amendment 



Federal Government the power to 
control industry. He does not yet 
stand four-square for it, but he is 
leaning toward it. The professional liberals of the Tug- 
well variety want it, because they want to make political 
power ascendant over private industry power in the de- 
termination of broad policies of industry. Labor wants 
the constitutional amendment to establish the basis for 
national policy of collective bargaining, wages and hours. 
It w*ill become an issue in 1936, but It isn't possible to 
say now just how clear-cut the issue will be, or whether 
Eoosevelt will be out-and-out for the amendment. 

One thing seems certain: The possibilities of devel- 
oping reasonably satisfactory government supervision 
over policies of whole trades and industries have not 
been exhausted by the KRA experiment. Good law^yers 
think Congress could have framed and passed at this ses- 
sion a law defining broadly what constitute *'fair prac- 
tices'' for the guidance of some administrative agency 
of the Government— NRA or something else, such as the 
Federal Trade Commission or a new industrial com- 
mission. 

Another thing seems certain : Industry must recognize 
that if it wants relaxation of antitrust laws, it must 
accept (a) participation of labor in agreements, and 
(b) some form of government supervision. It seems to 
me that both of these are inevitable. 

It seems to me, furthermore, that the Presidential de- 
cision to scrap NRA (except for the skeleton status) 
was not a wise piece of statesmanship. 



Trade 

Associations 



TRADE associations now face a 
test. Only through them can indus- 
try now effect whatever measure of 
self-government it wants. Obvious- 
ly some trade associations will do 
good jobs, because they are already well organized, be- 
cause they represent industries which have real leaders, 
with some sense of economic statesmanship, some imagi- 
nation. A majority of associations are not in good shape, 



because they have coasted along, expecting governmcni 
to do things for them. They must get busy. They 
shouldn't blame evei-ything on the Cover nmrut, 

THE public might apprtjvc the prtn* 
Centralization cipU^ of greater centralization, but 

and Reformers ^^^^l^^Y to confuse the pHncipie 
with the practical consideration of 
whether the Roosevelt regime has 
demonstrated efTiciency in the exercise of centralized 
authority. Tlie reformers, who are numerous within the 
New Deal, are more expert in blue prints than in admin- 
istration. They do not execute well. The public considers 
a good idea in the light of how well the good idea is car- 
ried out. That's why the reformers, by their ow*n in- 
eptitude in administering their own reforms, are largely 
responsible for the reactions of public sentiment against 
the reforms. That's why the New Deal isnH succeeding as 
we!l as it had hoped. 

Incidentally, that's why the patronage system of se- 
lecting public employees is one of the menaces to con- 
tinuing reform, for partisan selection does not yield effi- 
cient administrators. (Could you reform your business 
if your relatives dictated your hiring and firing?) 

UNION labor feels that it has been 
Labor let down by the New Deal, that it 

has been kidded along and double- 
crossed. Labor is now falling back on its ^'economic 
strength,'* which means strikes. I think we must expect 
many of them in the course of the next year, despite 
any machinery the Government may set up. and they 
will be one of the influences which retard recovery. 

There are various evidences that labor organization 
will proceed more rapidly in the future than in the past. 

Seems to me there has been some advance in the past 
few years in the idea that it is profitabte for companies 
to deal fairly and liberally with employees. (Labor says 
the advance is imaginary.) 

THERE'S no use talking about un- 
Work- Relief employment as a phenomenon in it- 
self. Lack of jobs is a resnli of mal- 
adjustment of a lot of other things, and a cause of low 
purchasing power and high government expenditures. 
These expenditures reduce suffering and, incidentally, 
sustain business. Meanwhile business is not burdened 
by the expenditures, because they come from borrow- 
ings, to be paid by taxes — not now but in the future. 

Jobs for a few millions will be made through work- 
relief, but not jobs for anything like a majority of those 
who are now jobless. Some of the made-work will be 
productive of lasting benefits; most of it will provide 
sustenance for today, and that's ail. The work-relief pro- 
gram should be appraised mainly as relief, quite inci- 
dentally as business stimulation. It is an improvement 
on the dole, but it falls far short of the expectations of 
those who think of 4.8 billions as the pump-primer, as the 
final big piece of leverage to pry business up to a normal 
level. 

There's much internal dissension within the work- 
relief administration. Officials and ideas clash. It is not 
well organized. It must be reorganized within six months, 
the top personnel shifted around. The present situation 
is a scandal, but the public is too tired to notice. 



Durable 
Goods 



THERE are signs of improvement 
in many of the durable or capital 
goods lines, but they are beginnings, 
and it will take at least a year to get 
to the substantial activity level. 
There's no great help for them in the Gnvernmenfs ad- 
ministration of the work- relief fund. 
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New bond issues, to raise capital for new projects as 
distinguished from mere refunding of old issues, have 
not yet started, but probably will start on a small scale 
sometime later this year. They are a necessary fore- 
runner of expansion of the capital goods lines, where 
the unemployment is, 

THERE'S every indication that 
Housing home building is definitely on up- 

grade, but the progress is from ex- 
treme lows, and there will be no phenomenal spurt this 
year except in a few localities which are having little 
booms* (Examples, Detroit because of automobiles, 
Washington because of government, ) 

Mortgage money is available at lower rates and on 
terms more favorable to the home builder. This is due 
to a combination of factors. The government policy is 
toward cheaper and cheaper money, and longer-term 
amortized mortgage loans. The Home Loan system and 
the B'ederal Housing Administration and the Treasury 
have contributed to the latter* 

Factory-built standardized low cost houses probably 
will develop healthily during the next few years. More 
and more the planning, building and financing of homes 
will be in the hands of big corporations, competing 
among themselves. The home- dweller will get more for 
his money. 

It doesn't take much imagination to see that one of 
the biggest advances which will come out of this depres- 
sion ( belatedly ) is the focusing of public attention and 
business ingenuity on better and cheaper homes* 

Government policies are giving some encouragement 
to this movement* 

THE series of French financial and 
Monetary political crises brings the world a 

&5tep nearer to international cur- 
rency stabilization. It seems quite possible that stabiliza- 
tion by agreement can be attempted in the fall. Mean- 
while there are no plans for any further devaluation 
here — in advance of world agreement. 

Always remember the Government's policy is to pro- 
mote lower interest rates, lower return on capital. It's 
one way of redistributing wealthy or the income from 
wealth. 



1936 

Elections 



CommoditY 
Prices 



OUR Government ^^U not permit 
commodity price Ievel,s to sink 
much, for long. On this you may 
depend. In June they have sunk, but 
for reasons of internal domestic jit- 
ters. Our monetary policy is largely a commodity price 
policy. Government wants to raise commodity prices 
gradually. Seems as if government, with all its powers^ 
is likely to do it. 

ONE of the aims of the Roosevelt 
Tcixes Administration is to raise taxes on 

the middle and upper classes. This 
means higher income taxes, some new form of graduated 
excess profits tax on corporations, inheritance taxes. 



The 

President 



INASMUCH as the President is 
about three-fourths of the Govern- 
ment^ it is proper to inquire regu- 
larly into his health and spirits. His 
health appears to be satisfactory, 
but he has been under severe strain, and he shows it in 
his actions. 

Following the Supreme Court decisioti on NEA, callers 
remarked that he was nervous and emotional. He 
changed his mind often. His job is hard. His summer 
vacation will be good for the country. 



OF COURSE it's entirely too early 
to be making any long-range busi- 
ness plans on the basis of how elec- 
tions in the fall of 1936 will turn 
out. But it's not too early to begin 
to assemble some speculative scaffolding. 

Will Roosevelt be reelected ? I don*t know, and I don*t 
think anyone else really knows. But. if you press for a 
tentative opinion, I should say that the chances are on 
the side of his reelection. Recovery is under way, and 
voters attribute recovery to the Government in power 
(often falsely). Not enough recovery, not rapid enough, 
however, to make a clear-cut case for the New Deal by 
the fall of 1936* Therefore, resort to other arguments 
and influences : The work-relief funds — a powerful influ- 
ence. The Democratic machine, which is far better devel- 
oped than the Republican machine. The plea that the 
New Deal is for the '^masses," the "proletariat," who 
have more votes than the "upper classes," 

Yes, plenty of drags on Roosevelt, He hasn*t come 
anywhere near fulfilling his 1932 promises. Unemploy- 
ment will be high, even by the fall of 1936* Many thing^s 
will not be right: he will be blamed. 

Both parties will be split. Conservative Democrats 
will swing Republican, Progressive Republicans will 
stick by Roosevelt. Both parties will be "coalitions,*' 
Cracks wiil appear in the Solid South. 

Centralization of power in the Federal Government 
will be a major issue. The New Deal party will be for it, 
the Republican jiarty against it. Democrats will be 
Hamiltonian; Republicans. Jeffersonian, 

I have no idea whom the Republicans will nominate. 
Hoover could be drafted, but the party would rather have 
a fresh personality. The candidate ought to come from 
the Middle West, 

Third party seems probable, a dissenting share-the- 
wealth party. But Roosevelt will be far enough 'left*' to 
gather up a good share of the voters who now listen to 
Huey Long, Father Coughlin, Upton Sinclair and Gov- 
ernor Olson. 

A bitter, dirty, mud-slinging campaign. Petty graft, 
looseness, and local corruption will show up against the 
Democrats, arising out of public works, relief, and gov- 
ernment lending. Try as they may, they can't avoid it, 
"Farley machine" will be charged (and truthfully). 
Against Republicans will be the charge of "no program" 
and "do nothing." 

Assume Roosevelt's reelection: Four years more of 
experimentation and reform. The times %vill require it. 

Assume Republican success : Four years of experimen- 
tation and reform on a smaller scale. Many of the New 
Deal schemes will be kept, their names and foma^ 
changed. The times will require it. 

The years 1937 to 1940 will be "good years." Inflation, 
sown by the New DeaK will be blossoming. Then there 
will be another depression. If it comes by 1940, then that 
will be the year of test as between radical and conserva* 
live political doctrines. If it comes later, then 1944 will 
be the test. I can*t foresee the time when we are going 
to settle down to calm politics. 

Perhaps it's futile to try to look so far ahead, for 
leaders will die, new leaders will spring up, war will 
come to change the status of most of us. We shall won- 
der then why we didn't do more before to prevent wan 
We shall then have the wisdom of hindsight. 

Sincerely yours, 



New Ideas in Selling 



Some notes and comments on 
goings-on in the field of 
promotion and sales 



ft will be « lioinpctitiofi in orKaniieiJ Mllinie — 
comp«iition which few tftlcftmcn h^ve had to 
f«e« in ftcent ytArn. 

The expcricncr of former yeirs wiJI r«inirid 
yon that thii ii a kind of competition in which 
ordfti will hing« on matiy Ihiniet oiher than the 
fttratcfv of th« lalcfrnftn, A •alcimsin m^v im* 
prpi» iht buytr equaUy ai well ai ,i 'ivt 
sai^amsn and yvt loic th* ordtt (or tit 
beyond hli cuntfol. In thi» compel' ni' 
tyre, the ^ompteteneu. and the ^u^iii^v ^ t the 
maiertil fumi>h«d to a ^aletman. and alao the 
proTnoiion piece* wtiiich lupport him. have a di- 
rect bearinn on iht number of orderi he will 
feather. . . , 

The urgumf^ni holdB for all other 
forms of advertising mUo, m lh*> book* 
let'i authors doubUema would cnncede. 



Branching out. The tendency of small- 
lowzi iC'taiJ estabJishmenlB in the Mid^ 
dli? West to diversify their merchandise 
lines, noted in these columns tast month 
**Through the Editor's SpeciS," shows 
sig'tis of reaching also to larger eaiab^ 
lishments and larger centeri*. One swal- 
low, of course, does not make a summer, 
but it may play the part of harbinger, at 
least. 

Thus we find Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Company placing camera fiktig 
on lis food store shelves, alongside lt@ 
canned goods, green vegetables and oth- 
er ofTerings. The store*s part ia played 
when it sells the film, but the company 
has developed an ingenious follow- 
through to the finished picture which 
harks back to the old Eastman Kodak 
Company slogan, "You press the but- 
ton; we do the rest." With each roH of 
film sold there is supplied a cloth mail- 
ing sack addressed to Kroger's Cincin- 
nati office. After the flUn's exposed the 
customer simply puts it in the t>ack with 
25 cents and drops it in the mail box. In 
some three days the postman returns the 
finished film, together w^ith prints en- 
larged about twice the size of the orig- 
inal negatives. 

While tiie Kroger food stores thus 
invade the precincts of the drug and 
photographic shops, the S. B. Kresge 
Company is taking an even more decided 
step into the drug domain by installing 
drug departments in its variety stores. 
As this is written such depart- 
ments have been installed — 
experi men tally and on a lease 
basis, according to report— tn 
four large stores, located in 
St. Louis, Cincirmali, Cleve- 
land, and Kansas City, Mo. 
Other Installations may fol- 
low in other cities. These de- 
partments are featuring a pri- 
vate brand of drugs which 
covers some 25 products. 

And among department 
stores we find the John Wana- 
maker estabiishment in New 
York exhibiting (though not 
yet selling) a pre-fabricated 
house. The mail*order stores, 
as represented by Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company, did some 
pioneering in the home con- 
struction and financing Held 
some years ago, of course. 
Activities along this line were 
considerably curtailed by thf? 
company in 1932, though con- 
tinued In some sections. Cur- 
rent evidences are that the 
company Is considering again 
expanding these activities. 



let, and adds thai current caaual re- 
marks augur »omething new In selling. 

Back in 1&29 abe booklet recalls) busi- 
ness men said: 

"Thraif high pricei on »ecuriltei can't laat 
much longtr; I m *cafed:" ot "Tiie peak it 
reached: i'm goinf to get oyt.'* 

The^e caaual itatementj told ua pxacrlly what 
was Koi:nE to happen Panicky aelltng af lecuri- 
ties FoUowcd. Later when buaincia men looked 
at still and ailent worktoams. they aaidt 

"No one cart uke my buflnest away on price; 
I'm going to put the kriife into pricci;" or '*If 
11 f prices they W4nt, Ml make pric» that'll 
rattle their cjrcballi/^ 

The$e atatementt were prophecies of a price 
W4jr. And we went into i price war. 

Then as business continued to decline, busi- 
ness men said ' 

"There is noihinji jtirrinfi; there's no use in 
trying to get orders." or "We've got to ait tiitht 
Hand w/eAther the storm."' 

Again caaual remarks were prophetic of a 
nevi^ condition. We went iiiia tht yittine-tiKhr 
stage. Then, because of any reason you want tu 
sut;gest. casual statements took a new tone 
Eusmess men slid: 

"What^s the use of peddling gioom?*' or "Let's 
at least try to get some orderEi and see if We 
can't start ■ometh.ing." 

Once again casual statements prophesied a 
chanK^, and the chanse came. There was more 
hopcrulncia. t better spirit — and some orders. 

Todtiy men say: 

"We've just got to dig up some money for new 
machinery or *''WeVe got to build yp^our 
«toek iF we're going to serve the trftde;^* or 
* WeVe got to shingle the houie thi* year if we 
have to steal the money,*' 

These statements suggest that more money is 
beginning ts move and that organised lellintt 
can be made to pay profits. They foretell a re- 
vival of intmiiive selltng and of all the auMtlia* 
riea of intensive selling. 

This development wlil be progressive^ 

And as ir progresses it will uiiher in the 
new competition. 



Odd lots: Some 300 Lake wood. O .homes 
are receiving musit; and other entertain- 
ment vUi their light wires through a new 
instrument which gives the ysi'ra choice 
of three atudla progi'ams, free of static 
and advertising, ... A serve-yourself 
laundry has opened for business in Ft. 
Worth. Housewives bring the family 
washing, pay 35 cents and get the use 
of electric w^asher, current, soap and 
water, , . . Fish are now being dressed 
and packaged In transparent celluloae 
immediately after being taken from the 
w*ater, then froasen Inside the wrapper. 
The covering keeps dealers' shelvea and 
family refrig**rator free from odor, * , . 
Patterns and materials for a wardrobe 
consisting of a coat and nine dressea 
which can be made for $25 are be^ 
ing^ featured by the retail shops of a 
f^ewing machine company, . , . Pa.'jgen-' 
gers between Chicago and Denver on 
Union Pacific -Chicago and North west- 
ern 's crack train* '*The Columbine/* are 
given long-lasting and pleasant sou- 
venirs of their trip— packets of colum- 
bine seed- . . . The American Cable 
Company, adopting green as Its trade- 
mark color; denoting **safety to busi- 
ness/* carried the idea along recently 
by having their salesmen wear green 
neckties for a w^eek. , . . Slrawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia department store, 
recently inauguratt*d a"!5hopper's bonus*' 
plan— a two per cent discount to cash 
customers, one per cent to customers who 
pay charge accounts within 30 days. 

— PAt i. H, H.ikVWAiih 



6,0()(),()()0 hopirs, ainKs, destinies 





Prophets of profits* There's 
an element of prophecy in 
casual statements, declares 
S, D, Warren Company (print- 
ing papers > in a recent book- 
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rrii sTKrNe.Tir i*i TIM^ SAMNGS BANKS rs rrn ^TKl-^fitlt n( 6 ^ifurnv vtmib 

An unusual sertes of savmgf bank advereisetnenu i« currentlv being u^ed lo advhe 
New Workers that it's still smart lo be thrifty. Sidney Sender 1 Ne^eli-Emtneii Co,* 
fnc*) uies the butcher, the baker and even the chorus gtrl to get the znessiige acrasSi 
layi the words are **a condensation of their actual phraseology" 
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New Labels on Old Bottles 

By MERLE THORPE 




Has America be^n barring ihe back door agains^t 
the threat of destruction by force . . * 



fiMERICANS, congenitally, abhor *'isras/' Patriotic, 
labor, business and women's organizations are now 
arming themselves to combat subversive activities 
which w^ould replace the label of Republican or Demo- 
cratic Government with that of Communism, Nazi-ism 
or Fascism. 

The reasons for this antipathy are fairly obvious. 
Foreign '*isms*' are too much like the old-fashioned 
patent remedies which profess to cure everything 
from ring- worm to lung trouble. Democracy, any 
politician will tell you, likes to deal with its ailments 
as they arise, instead of resorting to a standardized 
cure-all in the form of a dogmatic political creed. It 
will not allow itself to be clamped in the mold of any 
kind of *'doctrinairism'' or subscribe to any precon- 
ceived way of doing things. 

For example, "Communism," in particular, is ana- 
thema. The most extreme of American-bred radicals de- 
nounce it. Patriotic organizations, like the American 
Legion, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
the American Federation of Labor, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, are campaigning against it. Father 
Coughlin and Senator Huey Long repudiate it. Congress 
is investigating its ramifications, and both Democratic 
and Republ ican members hold out the comforting assur* 
ance that democracy is not to clamber out of the depres- 
sion only to fall into the arms of any European political 
"ism/' 

Is all this alarm raised over a label, or the contents 
of the bottle? Is Communism identified by a bewhiskered 
and dishevelled alien who carries a torch in one hand 
and a bomb in the other, or by the tenets of the faith 
preached in its name? Is Congress gagging at a name 
and blissfully swallowing poison, like the teetotaling 
farmer who abjured alcohol and discovered that he had 
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THE LINE of strategy taken by the 
New Order appears to be to disarm 
radicalism, not by taking away its 
weapons but by mustering it into 
democratic ranks, and to counteract 
Communism and Socialism by adapting 
the tenets of the doctrines they preach 
to democratic ends 



And at the same time inviting it in the 
front door dressed up in other clothes? 



been drinking it under the guise of a household tonic? 
Has it been barring the back door against the threat of 
destruction by force and violence and, at the same time, 
inviting it in at tiie front door dressed up in other 
clothes ? 

To sum up» are we physical cowards, trembling at the 
thought of the death and pillage popularly associated 
with Communism, while, at the same time, we are in- 
different, if not sympathetic to a communistic control of 
our individual affairs? This is not an academic question. 
It involves the ordering of our daily lives by an arbitrary, 
even despotic, political power. Therefore, it would seem 
wise to take a look at Communism shorn of its whiskers 
and its bombs. How w^ould it affect you and me if Com- 
munists were in control, absolute and complete, of the 
United States today ? 

Communism, like everything else, is as Communism 
does. If Karl Marx, the grandfather and guiding spirit 
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of this forbidding cult, were living in the United Stales 
today, how would he about trying to convert CongroBS 
to hi.s beljt*fs and induce* its m<*mbers to put into prac- 
tice the gospel he preached? It happens that in h in own 
time he did jus?t thin, F\jrlunately for our purpose, he 
set forth in black on white his program of Communi?im 
leading to world revolution. Nearly a hundred years ago, 
he and his alter ego, Friedrich Engels, drafted a ten- 
point program— thereby, incidentally, setting a prece- 
dent for latter*day cruaaders. It w^as the Communist 
Manifesto of 1848. 

The Marxian ten points 

HERE, then, is the answer. From it we can provide our 
C. of C. and A, F, of and D. A. R. vigilantes, now 
guarding the backyard against invasion, with an old- 
fashioned police bill 

MAN WANTED 

giving a full, detailed description of the criminal. 

The ten points of Marx did not set forth the ultimate 
aims of Communism, They were only the steps to be 
taken to pave the way for the achievement of world 
revolution. They were the spearhead for the thrust that 
was to destroy the eKisting order and set up a dictator- 
ship. 

One question that always comes up when Washing- 
ton's thoughtful political observers gel together is* 
whether the trend of present-day America toward 
European- isms is conscious or unconscious. There are 
those who see it as the result of a deliberate drive; oth- 
ers who think it is a drift of many haphazard activities, 
but not a planned policy. 

A. B. Fontaine, of Green Bay, Wis., in his revealing 
book, ''Subterfuge/* published early in 1934, develops, 
as a part of his thesis, a parallel between the New Deal 
and the Communist Manifesto, together with an analy- 
tical and comparative study of European theories of 
government and current political trends in the United 
States. The title of his study, '^Subterfuge/' indicates 
Mr. Fontaine's conclusion that there is a deliberate, 
though hidden, intent to change our form of government. 

I am not concerned here with purposes or motives, 
important as they are- My one desire is to show how 
rapidly, whether for good or had, the communistic plat- 
form is being incorporated in the American system of 
government. 

One of these points, the most important of all, it ap- 
pears, was; 

Centralization of credit in the hand^^ of the Biaie^ b\^ 
means of a national bank with state capital and an ex- 
elwwe rnoftopoly. 

This was the axle of the communistic wheel, because 
the same idea is echoed by Marxians of a later day* 
Lenin, an avowed disciple of Marx, who has been deified 
as the father of modern Russian Communism, observed: 
'Hhrough the nationalization of banks they"- — the small 
tradesmen — ^**may be tied hand and foot/* Elsewhere 
he said : 

Ont? Rtat^ bank as hu^f^ as posfilble, with branches In pver>' 
factory — Ibis Itr alr^^ady nfne-ti^nths of the Soetallst upparntits. 

Even more recently the British Socialist, D, H. 
Coles, said: 

Before a labor governmi='nt natlonaIl7.ei? any Indystiy. it 
ihould nsiUonaiize I he bank^. With the banks* in om hands 
we can take over other industries at leisure. 

The importance of controlling banking resources, thus 
emphasized, is not appreciated solely by those aiming 
at communistic or socialistic ends. Not long since a wit- 
ness appearing before the Banking and Currency Com* 
mittee of the House of Representatives said that, to 
achieve certain objectives -the prevention of specula- 



tion and the stabilization of business— it is ''necessary 

to concentrate the authority and the responsibility for 
the formulation of national monetary policies in a body 
representing the Natiim. 

"It is necessary,*' he added, **tt» improve anr machinery 
of monetary control/' 

The witness, in this instance, was not a Communist, 
identifiable by his whiskers and a bomb and breathing 
imprecations against the capitalistic system. It was the 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, Marriner S, 
Eccles* He was speaking of Title II of the so-called Bank- 
ing bill, which would make possible the establishment 
of political control over the operations of the Federal 
Reserve system. Much water has gone under the bridge 
since Karl Marx laid what he conceived to be the com- 
munistic corner stone, the "control of the monetary sys- 
tem,'* but it still seems to serve that purpose for any 
system of political management. 

Why is political control of credit and capital regarded 
as so essential to a communistic progi'am? The United 
States Chamber of Commerce, in formal declaration, 
describes the opt'^rati^n nf tli^ prf>jKk?:r*<l banking bill as 
follows: 

The real need.s uf cunmn i ce, agj icultut e and Industry could 
be subordinated to the spendlnjj j^lans cif the Government and 
to its dictation concerning the volume and kind of credit to 
be made available from time to time. . . , Efforts could be 
made to control the level of jiroducUon, prices and employ- 
ment, throug:b ad ju.st mentis of the merr? volump of money 
and credit, by a Washm^ton bureau which thus would bo 
permitted to experiment with a most dangerous form of so- 
called cental planning^. 

What does this mean to the Man in the Street ? Note 
''dictation of the volume and kind of credit/' It means 
that an individual in Washington would have the power 
to decide for him if he may buy an automobile on the 
installment plan, or at alL It means that his deposits in 
the bank are no longer under his control through his 
banker, but may be allocated for some social purpose 
in another section or, indeed, a foreign land. It is all a 
part of a larger policy^ w^hich Professor Tugwell de- 
scribes as follows: 

Capital allocation would depend on knowledge, from Home 
planning? agency, of how much for a measured future period 
imght to be put to one use rather than to another. Qlven thii* 
rnformnlion. the fir«t step in control would be to limit aelf^ 
aUoeaUon. Thia is the first fjreat problem in this field. In- 
dnsliifis, becaut^e of their pai^t and present, re^jardleea of 
temporary luck, grow over-confident of the future and expand 
their own activities beyond all reason. 

Another of the ten points of the Communist Manifesto 
was this: Cent ra I iza tion of the n icans of co m m im t ca t i on 
and transport in the handH of the state. 

This does not smack of violence and sudden death. 
Neither does it indicate malevolent hostility to the demo- 
cratic system. The same sentiment, as a matter of fact, 
is echoed in a report to Congress by the Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation this yean He said: 

Theoretically and logically public ownership and operation 
meeta the known ills of the present situation better than any 
other remedy. , . » VV'hen an industry becomes no public in 
character that such intimate reg^ulalion of its affairs becomes 
necessary, in strict loj^ic it would seem that it should cpas«? 
to masquerade as a private industry and the Government 
iihould asiJume complete responsibiiity. tlnancial and other- 
wise. 

Is It government or business? 

ONE might quite as consistently be tempted to ask 
whether the time has not come when Government should 
cease masquerading as Government and openly assume 
the role of owner, operator and manager of railroads, 
banks, power plants and other business institutions by 
which American citizens earn their livelihood. 

( Conttnued on page 51) 



An Industrialist Thinks Aloud 

By W, J. CAMERON 
Oi the Ford Motor Company 




WHAT does a business man think about? Is he interested 
only in making money, or does he feel deeper justification 
for giving his life lo the job he has chosen? Few business 
men hove answered that question. Either they are too busy, 
or too bashful or too inarticulate to express their feelings. 
Occasionally, though, one of them lakes the trouble to analyse 
his job and the satisfaction he finds in it as Mr Cameron does here 



If nothing else justified the factory, there 
is one fact that will endlessly justify it. You will 
recall that before the factory age» the crafts- 
man worked in his own house, pretend t<i 
think it romantic that once the entire family 
labored day and night in what we call the home 
crafts. But actually, it was a hideous arrange- 
ment. 

But even in that crude state, the factory 
emancipated the family's dwelling house and en- 
abled it to become a home, and be nothing but a 
home. And even since that time, by reason of 
steadily increasing wages and steadily improv- 
ing conveniences — both of these the products of 
industry^ — it becomes ever a more refined and 
comfortable home. This ought to give the factory 
a place of honor in our list of uplifting social 
factors. The modern manufacturing plant is a pluce of 
sunlight and fresh air; it is as clean as the modern home. 
Many a woman visitor at Dearborn remarks that if she 
had what the Ford Motor Company spends in one day 
for sweeping and scrubbing, she would be wealthy. 

Well, our daily pay roll for cleanliness is quite sizable 
— we have 5,000 sweepers and cleaners. They have seven 
million square feet of floor space, 330 acres of window 
panes, and tens of thousands of machines to keep clean. 
They use up 5,000 mops, 3,000 brooms, and 86 tons of 
soap a month— not to speak of 16,000 gallons of paint. 
That is large scale housecleaning. 

Philanthropists often study the Ford Motor Com- 
pany in the belief that it is an outstanding example of 
paternalism in industry. They expect to find that we di- 
rect our men's pleasure, provide their entertainmeni, 
band them together in shop clubs, and lie up theii' social 
life with the factory. 

There is a perilous propensity in human nature to 
manage other people*s lives, which is the beginning of 
tyranny; but the worst of it is that if you label it "phil- 
anthropy/' it will be applauded. 

If you provide bathhouses and clubhouses, and organ- 
ize picnics and give turkeys at Christmas, if you build 
churches and do similar things for your employees, you 
will be praised for ^improving industrial relations." But 
industry plays a more honorable part w^hen it pays 
wages that enable men to do these things for themselves. 
It is far better for citizenship, better for character, bet- 



ter for business, when men have the 
means lo provide their own bath fa- 
cilities, build their own churches and 
clubs, organize their own pleasures, 
find their own associations, than 
that thoy should be beholden to any 
company or corporation for these 
things. Where there is paternalism 
there is too often a stinted wage. 
And in the end men don*t thank you 
for it, because they don't like it — 
and employers themselves would not 
like it if they were in 
the men's place, A man is, 
after all, a free being* In 
1 lie state he is a citizen. In 
riie home he is husband 
iM'i father. In many in- 
stances he is office-bearer 
in his church or lodge. 
Outside working hours 
he cultivates individual 
tastes and talents. That 
is. he is grown up. The 
very basis of better indus- 
trial relations with him is 
a just wage. Pay that, and 
he will provide the neces- 
sary things himself, and 
be the better for it. In the 
emergencies of life, of course, the company can always 
do the neighborly thing, it can teach him, it can protect 
him from the racketeers and parasites that lie in wait 
for the workingman's wage; but the guiding principle 
must be to enable a man to stand on his own feet. 

Many plctns offered to hasten our social betterment 
Hie dia wn from backward countries and were not ex- 
pected to solve any problem but only to delay disaster. 
The dole, for example, is never expected to lift anyone 
out of the dole class. Now, that is not America. The doc- 
trine that all progress is past is not ours; in America 
we believe that progress is only beginning. Something 
finer than selfishness is behind the American rejection 
of plans to divide the wealth; we know that division is 
decrease, and we believe I hut I he solution is increase. Not 
less for all, but more for everyone. 

The solution of **not enough*' is always *'more**; and 
'*more" exists where **not enough*' came from. That is 
the American creed. 

A new social plan now being offered us— a new polit- 
ical talking point —is called unemployment insurance. It 
was invented in countries that have accepted unemploy- 
ment and poverty as final conditions. It does not aim at 
ubolishing unemployment. It is one of tiie surest ways 
of insuring that there shall always be unemployment. It 
simply taxes an employed man*s job to relieve society of 
the necessity of finding the real cause of the difUcuUy, 
It is a sop to the social conscience, a new form of per- 
manent pauperization, just another way of making so- 
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eiety complacent aUdtit a cofiamdn t!iat ought not to 

exist at all. Weighty oflicial thinking should be devoted 
to the Beat of the trouble, rather than to the symptoms. 

These makeshifts are all right for countries in decline, 
but what does a country in the ascendant have to do 
with them? They are not the beams of a new dawn but 
the slanting rays of a fast sef ting sun. Remedies that but 
prolong the disease do not satisfy the American concep- 
tion of good wiJL We shall be satisfied with nothing less 
than a decisive frontal attack on the basic evil itself. 
Here in America that attack has been pushed farther 
and more succeasfully than anywhere else. 

Social improvements are not commanded but cre- 
ated. The diffet eiice between politics and industry in this 
matter is that we cannot just make a speech about it and 
consider the thing done. And we can't tax the public to 
pay for it. What we do must not only pay for itself but 
register its benefits on the pay roll. Reformers have the 
advantage of us there — they don't have to meet pay 
rolls. The dollar we add to the day's wage must be made 
before it can be paid. The day we took off the week's 
work — reducing it from six days to five — could not be 
taken off the week's pay. Else it were not an improve- 
ment* Neither the men's pay envelope nor the public's 
purse pays for social advances in industry. Nor do these 
advances come from some industrial leader's generosity* 
If they did, then they were rights which had been with- 
held. But they were not withheld; they did not exist. 
They must be created. 

Higher wages and shorter hours cannot be established 
by money dipped out of a company's treasury. They 
come from €M:onomiea, improvements^ and refinements of 
manufacturing methods, and these come from the in- 
cessant labor and creative experience of management. 
That is the only way any social advance is built into 
industry. It cannot be done by law ; It cannot be done by 
money. The right method and the right conditions must 
be created. What is right will work: what will work will 
be used ; what is used will support itself. 

Now, there is another thing: these iraprovements are 
not born of scarcity but of 
plenty. The present agita- 
tion for a six-hour day grows 
out of a despairing belief that 
scarcity and p overly will be 
the general rule in this coun- 
try for the future. Most of 
the schemes and theories 
born of the depression are 
false because they gauge all 
future time by present con- 
ditions. No economic im- 
provement is possible with 
that kind of thinking. As a 
"share the work" plan, the 
six- hour day would be a 
plunge downgrade. The six- 
hour day will come because 
work is plentiful and produc- 
tion is ample; it will come because the American idi;i] 
of life requires leisure for men to use and enjoy the 
things they make. That is the only reason for making 
things ! 

"Share tlfe work" plans are plausible; they appeal to 
our good will; but they do not benefit the men they are 
supposed to help* As means to recovery, or even as 
emergency helps, they simply do not work. And the final 
test of a machine or an Act of Congress is — does it work ? 
For a time a few men get a little, none get enough, and 
in the end no one gets anything— because there is noth- 
ing left to .^hare. One hundred men earning five dollars 
a day have more recoveiy power and more community 
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ietp In them than men earning a dollar a day. In 
either case the samv Mniuunt of money is circulated; but 
the effect is entirely different, for the five dollar men will 
buy goods that make jobs for others, while the one dollar 
men will not be able to patronise any industry, and thus 
will cause decline in such industries as exist. These are 
the facts of experience. 

No arbitrary age limit has ever been in effect in 
our shops. Long ago Mr, Ford laid down the rule that our 
pay roll should represent a cross section of the w^hole 
community. Whatever the percentage of any age group 
in the community, at least that percentage should be 
represented in our employment. That is the only age 
rule we have ever had, except of course the rule against 
child labor. We employ no one under 20 years of age. 
Employment figures for a recent month show that in 
the River Rouge plant with its 79,000 men, 40 per cent, 
or more than 31,000 men, are more than 40 years of age. 
As a matter of fact, more than 8,300 of them are more 
than 50 years of age. { And this at a time when employ- 
ment was curtailed, although it is much better than a 
few months ago, i Total Ford employment in and around 
Detroit shows that 41 per cent of our men are more than 
40 years old; 20 per cent are more than 45 years; ten 
per cent more than 50. This indicates that Mr, Ford*s 
rule is being observed. Of course, we don't discriminate 
against young men, either — they have a right to their 
opportunity ; but we do not deprive ourselves of the skill 
and experience that come with years. 

Now, as to the labor required to produce a can We 
have never believed that machinery can render men 
obsolete. Our experience has been that when we improve 
our methods and machinery, it simply creates more jobs* 
If we devise a machine, as we have often done, by which 
five men can do more easily what ten men did before, it 
does not put five men out of work ; it usually makes jobs 
for still more men. True economy in operation — ^not 
pinchpenny economy, not cheap short cuts, but true 
economy by better methods, means an improved product, 
a lower price to the customer, and in consequence larger 
sales and more men employed. That is 
the way it has worked with us for 30 
years. We have steadily reduced the num- 
ber of men needed on a given operation 
and steadily Increased the total number 
of men in the shops. In 1929 for every 
Ford car produced, 191,8 hours of labor 
were used in our factory. Last year, 1934, 
it required 198.5 hours of labor — practi- 
cally the equivalent of an additional 
eight-hour day per car, which means that 
more men were employed in the various 
departments. 

The relation of man power to produc- 
tion is pretty constant. The machine is 
man's helper, not his competitor. Ma- 
chinery is a great factor in the increase 
of jobs and wages. 

Our policy of paying men instead of patronising 
them arises from the fact that Mr. Ford was a wage- 
earner until he was 40 years old, and wanted what he 
earned, not what some employer*s kindness gave him. 
He has never believed that charity w^as a substitute for 
equity. For 20 years his healthy scorn of that sort of 
philanthropy has been reflected in his wage policy. 

Just 20 years ago— after learning how — he raised his 
wages from $2.37 to $5 a day— an unheard of thing. 
Economists predicted it would luin him. In 1918 he add- 
ed a 15 per cent bonus on the annual wage, payable in 
December, but because some men quit in the course of 
the year and lost their bonus, he ordered it paid pro rata 
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every pay day. The next year, 1919, the minimum wage 
was raised to $6 a day. In 1920 came the employ eea' in- 
vestment certificates, which to date have paid our em- 
ployees a profit of $25,()0(V,0t)lK li\iurteen millionsi of this 
was the guaranteed profit, the other $11,600,000 was 
added because business justified it. Then in 1929, 37 
days after the great crash, a dolhir was added to the 
minimum wage, making it $7 a day. This was calted 
**the depression dollar/* It was paid all through 1930 as 
tiie depression deepened. It was paid right up to Novem- 
ber of the despairing year 1931, 

That extra dallar a day meant $33,000,000 added to 
our men's wages in the 23 months it was in effect. The 
condition of the country finally became so bad ii^U we 
were compelled to relurn to the $6 a day minimum. We 



hated to do it. During all the decline, the minimuni never 
went below $4 a day» It is now $6 a day, but the actual 
wage paid is usually higher than the minimum. 

The total figure of what this Ford policy has meant in 
cash to our men above the labor market value of their 
work during these 20 years is hardly believable. It runs 
to $625,000,000. That represents the extra wages paid 
above what the Company needed to have paid bad it 
followed the general wage scale, 

A noted author asked Mr. Ford if the depression had 
not cured him of bis high wage notions. *'No,*' said Mr. 
Ford, "I believe in them more than ever. We haven* t 
seen any real wages yet!" 

Further ohsemation.s h}^ Mr. Cameron will 
appear in Nation *s Business /or Augmt. 



Telling Congress in Person 




On the pbtform of the NRA exien- 
\ion mcM'iing were Eric Calamta; Ptuer 
Van Horn, president, Nationai Fed- 
f-ration of Textiles, Inc.; Ward Cheney, 
< h;ijrinari of the committee and prcsi- 
dont of Cheney Brothers (Silk) Co*; 
a nil Phil Gladstone 



The meeting of the Business and Industry Committee for NRA Extension praeticaUy filled the main floor of Constitution Hall 



■ASHINGTON is witnessing new methods of influence on 
Congresis, Some 1,300 business men and representatives of 
business organizations attended a rally of the Bysineas and 
Industry Committee for NRA Extension in Washington a 
few daya before the Schechter decision. Ward Cheney ^ chair- 
man, marshalled the committee's supporters into Constltu* 
tlon Halh Thence they adjourned to go in smaller groups to 
see their Senators and Representati%'eg in Congress. The 
chairman of the committee declared that the gathering was 
a spontaneous one largely of small business men who had 
benefited by the KHA and who wished to see it continued for 



two years. The met'ling^ was neither "a march nor a raid on 
the VHpWiA" ho said, hut a "tirinoiisl t lun on the part of 
busin(?fi.s nu n who <lesire to have this legislation continued/' 

The same week this group was tneeting: in Washington, 
other groups of business men gathered to "tell their Con- 
gressmen" in what may be setting a new style of influencing 
Congress, Hitherto the "bonus marchers," the "hunger march- 
ers," and the recent farmers' gathering have been the only 
groups to make large-scale expeditions to Washington. 

Since the Schechter decision the leaders of this Committee 
say they will still fight for the principles of NRA. 



The Map of the 



Nation's Business 




DISTRIEUTION in May waa held down by inclement 
weather, particularly in western areas. Heavy rainfall 
broke the western drouth and favored larger food pro- 
duction but delayed planting. Strikes retarded automo- 
bile production and cut down lumber production in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Stock markets in May did the largest business in more 
than a year but early price advances were shaded later. 
The Dun & Bradstreet price index surpassed four- year 
peaks despite sharp reactions in many farm products. 
Hides, leather and textiles showed chief strength. Grains 
sold at the lowest of the season with corn selling higher 
than wheat on occasions. Raw cotton lost two months' 
gains. Western packing centers reported record low re- 
ceipts and * 'consumer strikes" closed many meat shops. 

Increases in bank clearings and debits in May were 
among the largest of the year. April foreign trade showed 
imports exceeding exports. Net railway earnings ex* 
ceeded the same month of the two preceding years. 



AgriccltUfal and crop surplus regions display more 
white while industrial artras take on a littte shading 
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The Barometer of Business, which paused in April, moved slightly lower in May. The line for the 
five montfui portrays a leisurely retreat but the current level fully equals the peak of last year 
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Have your own 



Independence Day 



S our ForefatherB declartH! our national 
independence on the Fourtli of July, 
1776, so you can declare your own future 
financial independence TODAY, 

Write safety into your future. With the 
comforting assurance of financial ea!=^e ahead 
of you, a new sen He of security, indepen- 
dence and happiness will be yours. 

The earlier you start the better, so that > ou 
can arrange to have financial independence 
at age 55, 60 or 65. This can be done through 
a well thought out Life Insurance Program. 

Why not plan your own Ttidependencc Day 
now? 

A Metropolitan Field-Man will gladly ex- 
plain the Retirement Plan best fitted to 
your needs. Telephone your local Metro- 
politan office and ask him to call* Or simply 
mail the coupon. 
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Tiip Mpfropolitan tsstses lifp insurance in ike 
nsnai siamiard farms. indivitUmf ami group, 
in htrgf^ ami smuii fintounts. It also issuer 
annuities and accident and health polici&B. 

The Metrnpolitan is a mutual organization, 
its assets arelu'ld for the benrjit of its pal icy - 
h a! t If Ts , a n d a ny d i t is iht esn rpl u s is rvtu rned 
to its pa! icy holders in the Jorni of dividends* 



1 -Mijilisoii Ave.^ New York* N.Y . 

Withottt pla^MEtn; mVEiu^lf Miifler any i»Uli|:a tM>M , I 
wriiihl \iki* la linVc mfcirJtliltifJil ri."^3rfliri^ a Hrtirr 
me 111 Erii;(>mc Plan. 



NAME . 



CITY 



STATE.. 



METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



FredertcL li. Eokf*r, President 



One IMadisan A virtue. New York* N, 



No Business Can Escape Change 



A guick and pithy review of 
what's new in various sectors 
of the field of business 



Interior!! of u wltle variety of products can be Inapoetcd as 
they mf>ve along the production line through a new type of 
X-Ray machine. It's said to be the first to permit X-Ray 
Inspection fluoroscopically of produets In motion. * . ^ 

A new tnuttiple*rvgist^r accounting unit combines with any 
Htandard typewriter to form a simple* accurate machine for 
billing, posting, book keeping. The ty pewriter can be used as 
bfffore ffjf typing work, a single lever dijiengaging the calcu- 
lating functions, , * . 

Keeping of hand-written records on the job Is facilitated by a 
new portable register. A touch on a trigger and a file drawer 
openf!, ejecting the forms ready for a quick tear*off. . . . 

DepoKitsby mail are encouraged and their handling facilitated 
by a recently developed en vt* I ope, ready-printed on its various 
surfaces with the bank's address, deposit slip, deposit receipt 
and return-address form. . , . 

Folding mel;)l awnings of copper, aluminum or steel are now 
offered. They can be left in place the year round» are described 
as lire and weather proof, easily installed and operated. . . . 

A novel lop distinguishes a new alhpurpose wire basket (trash 
burner, clothes hamper, etc.). Formed of interlocking per- 
manently-attached loops, the top opens to form an extension 
ijf the sides, clones to form a close-me.Hhed covering, . , . 

CloMr coticrol of room temperatures is said to be achieved 
through a new thermDstatically gov^erned, electrically oper- 
ated device w^hich modulates the flow of fuel (gas or oil). . . . 

A new uashless, wealher-strlpped window consists of two 
vertical panes set in metal on bottom and meeting edges. 
Panes open easily, rolling back into sldewalls; automatically 
lock when closed. Installation in simple, cost moderate. . . . 

Described as the hardest yet, a new safety glass bends like 
sheet steel. Is highly resistant to heat and breakage. When it 
does break It crumbles Into small, non-cutting fragments, , . . 

Operating like a soda siphon bottle, a new device yields 
whipped cream at the press of a lever. The metal container 
reaches cunnumers charged with a certain gas and a half-pint 
of cream, foams It to three or four times that volume. . , . 

Soda fountain operators are ofTered a new device by which 
they can make their own carbonic gas. It is said ta convert dry 
Ice, or solid COs, into carbonic gas, with no loss In weight - . . 

Detachable, interchangeable uppers feature a new sandal for 
feminine wear. The uppers are fastened to the sole with snap- 
pers, are available in various colors to match costumes. . . , 

Thi* bare-legged vogue has produced a new below-the-shoe-top 
faot covering for women. It also can be worn over stockinged 
feet to save hose and darning- . . . 

A self 'jerking tweezer is now o0ered. Blades are closed on 
the hair by pressing a lever; further pressure causes the 
blades to jerk back automatically* hair with them. . , , 

Speedb ranging from two to nine mllea per hour are offered by 
a new silent electric power boat. Length is 15'; beam 49"; 
cruising range per battery charge, 40 hours or miles. . , . 

Body and fend«r repairs are speeded by a new moderately 
priced air hammer which has only one moving part Also 
usable as a stationary power hammer* It's said to be eaally 
operated, to strike blows which do not injure the metal. . . , 
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Intercfi n.^i ibJ.' rcu i.ini;iilar slepi frames, bolted to foundation 
and each othi^r, form thv .vkel^on of a new* type, modcratfly 
priced house* Completely modern, with estterior of brick, wood 
or other maieriji]. it can be erected in fi»tir week4 or itm 



A motor-driven agitator and a calibrated, variable thermo- 
static control which can be set for heals from 100' to 500' 
F„ feature a new electric heater for wax. glue, etc. . . . 

Valve wheels of molded plastic, in distinctive colors to desig- 
nate valves for steam, air, w^ater. etc., are now offered on one 
line of valves. They're said to be cool* strong, easy to grasp. . . . 

Fine or coarse sand and other material Is dewatered and dis- 
charged by a new compact* self-contained machine. II elimi- 
nates the usual Incline and dependence tipon gravity and a 
lime period to drain the producL , . . 

Burr% paint, other impurities are largely removed from raw 
wool and like animal fibers by a new process, It involves 
freezing and dusting out the grease which holds impurities to 
the flber. . . . 

Sheet fteel instead of fabric is used In a new movie sound 
screen. It has louver perforations. Is said to give superior 
aound reproduction and rejected light, no loss of picture. . . . 

A rotary fan affords constant recirculation of air In a new gas- 
heated convected air tempering furnace. Uniform heat treat- 
ing results, economies in operation are claimed. . . . 

A new self-coniained pipe joint, or tinion, is said to make a per- 
manently tight, flexible connection on plain-end pipe. Installa- 
tion is simple, tiuick, requiring only one tool, a wrench. < . . 

Flexibinty of the flat-bed duplicator* speed of the automatic 
rotary are combined in a new heavy-duty duplicating ma- 
chine. It's elect ricaJly operated, pedal-controlled. . . . 

—Paul H. Havwar» 

EoiTofi's Note — This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which Natjok's sin ebb has access and from the 
flow of businei?s news into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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People who have examined the new fied you have received full value for the 

Master De Luxe Chevrolet marvel at its money paid for it. This new Chevrolet 

quality. Very likely you will marvel, too has a habit of staying young. Its quality 

. . . because Chevrolet has made this car shines brightest after ten thousand miles, 

so big and sturdy— so fine in every part The most surprising thing of all is that 

— that it no longer looks or acts like a its prices are among the lowest and that 

low-priced car! The most pleasing result it gives the greatest operating economy 

of this high quality manufacture is that in Chevrolet history. But, as we have 

the Master De Luxe will continue to give said before, quality is remembered all the 

real satisfaction long after you are satis- more pleasantly when price is so low. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Compare Chevralet's low delivered prices andean G.M.A.C tmrms. A Gen&ral Motors V^lue 

iiHEVROLET. 

TUIIET-TOF BODY BY FISHEt [WITH NO DRAFT VENTILA- 
TION] . . . iMPfiOVED KNEE-ACTION ilDE . . . iLUE- 
FLAME VALVE-IN-NEAD ENGINE . , . WCATHEflPROOF 
CABie-CONTROLIED IRAKES . . , SHOCK-PROOF STEERING 
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Introducing Harper Sibley 



(Confiuiicd from page. 20) 
untarily are observed. I have no fear 
thai they will not be observed. I have 
had experience with many American 
business men and the great majority 
are absolutely honest/' 

The Chamber strongly opposes the 
pending bill for the alleged regula- 
tion of holding companies. It seeks 
to superimpose federal regulation 
upon state regulation of operating 
utilities. Not only that, this bill is a 
deliberate plan to destroy utility 
holding companies- That would mean 
the destruction of mil I ions of dollars 
of investments by innocent men and 
women* What is more important, it 
is a violation of fundamental prin- 
ciples of honesty. 

Business' own plans 

THE Chamber has long advocated 
that employers develop plans of their 
own for adequate old-age and unem- 
ployment benefits. Mr. Sibley spoke 
of several of the larger enterprises 
which have succeeded in this to a 
greater or less extent. The experi- 
menta have developed the extreme 
complexity of the problem as well as 
the grave importance of arriving at 
a fair solution. The Chamber doubts 
the propriety and the constitution- 
ality of the Federal Government's at- 
tempt to take jurisdiction over this 
^subject. There is every evidence that 
the Chamber has approached this 
matter sympatheticatiy, 

'*Biit it should have further and 
more detailed legislative examination 
before an effort is made to put any 
plan into law. It seems obvious that 
so large a scheme as that contained 
in the bill for federal aid to the states 
in caring for the aged indigent should 
also bo more thoroughly canvassed. 
Delay can do no harm, since the pend- 
ing bill provides that pay mil taxes 
will not in any event begin before 
1937* Hasty action might work in- 
calculable harm/' 

Mr. Sibley noted briefly that, under 
pending banking legislation^ more 
power would be granted to a few men 
in Washington than is granted to the 
board of any foreign bank and that 
the Chamber opposed any further 
grant of authority to the AAA* The 
latter has already "made a pretty 
long reach" of the federal arm into 
our private business. The Chamber is 
inflexibly opposed to further effort, 
by law, or subsidy, or license, by the 
Federal Government to interfere 
with the lawful and independent man- 
agement of private business* 

"That attitude has been called re- 



actionary. It is not reactionary. The 
present administrative program is 
certainly and admittedly experimen- 
taL Parts of it have been proven to 
be uneonstitutional. The American 
business man is unjustly criticised 
when exception is taken to his effort 
to maintain the rights that have been 
his by law ever since there has been 
a United States. Business is eager 
for an improvement in industry, but 
it demands that there shall be no in- 
terference with our fundamental law 
either in the Constitution or in the 
code of honor. Honesty will always 
be honesty. Di.shonesty cannot be 
made honest by statute." 

In that sentence is a clue to Mr. 
Sibley's character. During a long 
conversation the talk leaped from 
topic to topic. He spoke with perfect 
candor about himself and his busi- 
ness affairs. One's impression was 
that he would always do so* He has 
nothing to conceal either of act or 
thought. As an illustration of a point 
he was making he spoke of his con- 
nection with an important trust com- 
pany in western New York* It has 
grown from small beginnings to 
great importance, Much of its busi- 
ness was in trust funds. During the 
boom in 1928 some New York City 
linanciers looked on it enviously and 
in the end offered S5,000 a share for 
certain holdings of the Sibley stock* 
With that stock in their possession 
they could control the company. 
Harper Sibley did not say how much 
stock he individually owned. He did 
say that : 

''At that figure, 200 shares of stock 
would be worth a million dollars." 

Keeping their customers^ faith 

HIS father would not listen to the 
proposition when it was made to him : 
*'The customers of this company," 
he said, ''have, to a large extent, put 
their funds in our care because they 
have confidence in us. These New 
York people may be all right^ — but I 
do not know them. We will hold our 
stock/* 

Mr. Sibley grmmd delightedly: 
'*He said.*' he quoted, 'I w^on*t sell 
and you can*t.' 

Apparently there is a fair amount 
of discipline in the Sibley family. 
There is also an unusual modesty in 
the present head. He has always been 
successful in business but he insists 
on looking on himself as lucky. When 
he took charge of the fortune left by 
his grandfather for the various heirs 
he found a quantity of city real 
estate on his hands. He thought it 



was desirable to get the estate in 
more liquid form and so he sold most 
of it. 

"It was just luck/' he said, **that 
I happened to catch the lop of the 
market/* 

That might be accepted without 
argument but another matter came 
up which rather overclouded the the- 
ory of luck. One of the items of the 
Sibley estate was a big farm in Illi- 
nois. He could have sold out at the 
top of the same boom and made 
money hut he did not. He preferred to 
stay with the land. He might have 
borrowed money on the farm and 
bought more land. Many farmers 
were doing so. He did not borrow 
because he believes that the farmer 
who is not hampered by a mortgage 
is a fortunate man. 

**No farmer will make money every 
year," he said, '*even in times of nor- 
mal prosperity. But he has food and 
shelter even at the worst and, one 
year with another, he should make a 
fair return if he is a good farmer on 
good land. But he has been told by 
the politicians that he is an unfortu- 
nate man and he has learned to be* 
lieve it.*' 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. 

'*Have you made money on your 
farms?" 

*'Yes, on our Illinois farms we have 
made money. Wc were only in the red 
in 1932, and no farmer could make 
money in that year/' 

An inquiry into this phenomenon 
seemed desirable. It appeared that 
when he took charge of the 14,000 
acres in Illinois the soil had been 
worked for 50 years. Much of the 
original fertility had been destroyed. 
He was obliged to use phosphates and 
lime liberally to grow a good cover 
crop of legumes, which was later to 
be plowed under to restore the nitro- 
gen to the earth. Now he insists that 
his tenants put one-fourth of their 
acreage in legumes each year* He 
does not restrict his relations with 
his tenants to a mere share-t he-crop 
basis. Each year he goes into con- 
ference with them, and owner and 
tenant agree on w^hat crops are to be 
put in the next year and in what 
fields, 

"Now we have fields of sweet 
clover,'* he said, "in which the clover 
completely hides a team of horses 
and a wagon,** ^ 

He said with a laugh that few be- 
lieved lym. Next autumn he will have 
photographs taken to show as proof, 
In his billfold were other pictures of 
the Sibley farms in Illinois. They 
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NEW TYPE TRUCK TIRES USED ON GIANT 
20-WHEEL TRAILER AT GRAND COULEE DAM 



They had a tough transport a don 
problem at Grand Coulee Dam. 
Heavy equipment and materials had 
to be hauled 50 miles or more 
over rough roads to the site of the 
dam* It takes a crawler tractor to 
supply the power! 

So the contractor built what is 
believed to be the world*s largest 
trailer. Built for loads up to 60 tons* 
The trailer itself weighs 20 tons. 

To carry this gigantic load they 
use the new Triple Protected 
Silvertowns — the tires that have 
proved themselves on the hardest 
hauling jobs in the country! 

These new truck tires have a revo- 
lutionary invention incorporated in 
the sidewalL The invention actually 
checks 80?^ of premature failures. 
It means that tires stand up longer 



under the battering, bruising pun- 
ishment of construction work. 

Tires that carry 80- ton loads at Grand 
Coulee win handle y&ur job right, too! 

One cire failure on an important job may 
cost you hours of delay — men and equip- 
ment idle — a big repair bill. Why not 
play safe? Get the tire that's just as stron^^ 
in the sidewalt as it is under the tread! 
Here's how triple protection works; 

IPIYFLEX — a lOugh, Sfurdy rubber 

mactrial with fErcaie'r rtrsisran<:t: lu ^crttch, A 
l^y^c of l*Jyl1<^x jq che sidewiiill prevents ply 
st.>parfititm — dfistributt;^ stresses — checks local 

2PLV-tOCK — cKe new Goodrich ivay ijfi&ckmg 
ih^ plies ibout cKe bead. Anchurifii^ chcm in 
place. Positive protection againsE the »horr plicj. 
tearing loose above che bead. 

31001 FUIL- FLOATING CORD^H^ch cord is 
stirroundtfd by rubber. Wiih otciiniiry cross- 
woYen fabric, when tbe coriii etjuch euirb orher, 
they rub— get hoc-" brtak* In Silveriowns, there 
are no Cross cards. No friciioD* 

rnrri 44-PAGE handbook 
III ll; for truck operators 

Every [fuck owfier.^ evtry dravt-r vhiiuilil liavc iJn^ 
bifi hiindbook. tii VL-si ijinnnjility \\ ei>;fi[s, 

tirelojJ Lap:iiciries, iftllpMon bchiilulL-i., dujUpaL^ 
in{$ chart, loj.d analysis and othL'-r useful inforn]!- 
iiMn. Ni> obligation. Write for free copy. Dcpi. 
T*54»The B.f. Goodrich Compiitiy, Akron, Ohiii. 
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SPECIFY THESE NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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"I 

put it first 
in our 

INSURANCE 

PLAN" 




PROTECTION (rem fire is the first 
element in any fire insurdnce plan, 
and that starts right in the plant. 
Amon3 the most important factors 
of fire prevention is the system that 
checks the watchman — ^that shows 
that he is on the job to detect and 
ha nd I € a ny chance fi re that m i sht start. 

50,000 business men today find that a 
Detex Waichcloclc System best meets 
the* r needs — today they a re ope ratm 3 
80,000 Detex Watchmen's Clocks— 
and to a br^e extent each one is paid 
for by the credits accruing through 
its use — frequently lower rates ^nd 
always a fine sense of security. 

WRITE for any desired information* 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 

41S3Rov«Mw£>odAvo ,Oi<coaoJII- 99 iedchSi .Bosion 
90 Voridt Si., N.V. Room 800. n6MarnligST„Allonia 




.ved modern, obvioualy l\ inior i- 
farmhouses and high, wide 
" ■ nants are men of means, 
m own one or more farms 
!jut prefer lo stay as tenants on the 
Sibley farms where their families* 
have been for several generations. 
One of the photographs drawn from 
the hiHfoid iihowed a combination 
com husker at work. The machine 
snapped off the ears and husked and 
loaded them as it moved down the 
rows. 

'That's the modern way to fam." 

'*Do you own that tractor and ma- 
chine?'* 

"Oh, no. The tenant owns it/' 

Farmers have gradually been los- 
ing the horse market which once 
meant so much to them, ha admitted. 
Many of our younger farmers hate to 
plough behind a team now. They feel 
that the horses are too much to care 
for and too slow. It is not so pictur- 
esque but it is much less work to use 
a tractor a few weeks a yean More- 
over^ modern machinery has elimin- 
ated the old problem of farm labor, 
which was often missing when it wa.s 
most wanted. Gasoline does the work* 
The farmers on his place get together 
and help each other in harvest time. 
Have a good time, too. 

*'However. some of our best farm- 
ers still stick to horses* I am not pre- 
pared to say/' he added, *Hhat the 
tractor farmer can do a better job 
or make more money/* 

He has the brown-skinned, clear- 
eyed face of an outdoor man. The 
farms have been in the Sibley family 
70 years and have always been profit- 
able, broadly speaking. There is an- 
other ranch in Alberta, Canada, and 
one in California and his great grand- 
father's farm in New York state. He 
is interested in other enterprises, too. 
Coal and iron companies and banks 
and the Provident Loan Company, 
and hospitals and lumber and com- 
munity chests and the YMCA, but his 
interest seemed to turn constantly to- 



ward ihe farms, F^very fall Iw buys 
hundreds of feeder calves from Texas 
and feeds them on his I ;nd 
New York farms. Made hit 
of money this year on them, too. The 
previous year he had lost a little 
money on a similar transaction. 

"No farmer can expect to make 
money ever>^ year/' 

He is a big*game hunter, although 
that seemed not to bulk larpe in his 
interest. He went to Africa with a 
party of three friends— '*just for the 
experience" — and had a good time. 
But out in California he has prize 
bulls on his ranch, which is close lo 
that of William R. Hearst, and in 
Canada he is raising some fine cattle 
hut the tariff is interfering with 
profits. In Illinois he went along with 
the original AAA program. 

"At the time and for the emer- 
gency it seemed the best thing to do." 

Outside of farms he is interested 
in the problems Am*ric:i is facing 
today. No man has a right to grab 
off more than his fair share of the 
income produced by farm or factory. 
The management is entitled to a 
share, and the investor, and the 
working man. No one of them should 
be permitted to take more than a fair 
share. Any program which tries to 
hog the gains should be stopped, 

"Hand-outs are un-American and 
dangerous. It is dishonest for one 
class to try to rob another class. That 
is not sharing w^ealth— that is de- 
stroying wealth. Management and 
capital and labor are three elements 
which must work in concert* Other- 
wise there is chaos. Unsound laws 
will destroy the relative security that 
has been built up in the United States 
for all three classes. But security 
cannot be legislated. It must be 
earned/' 

Work and self-control and saving 
produce security. 

"It cannot be paid for out of con- 
fiscatory taxes* Not for long* The 
taxes will eventually dry up/' 



Bills Which Puzzle Business 



WATCHMIN'S CLOCKS 

NEWMAN * iCO ♦ AilRT ♦ F»ATfta| 



ANY of the measures being con- 
sidered by Congress as this magazine 
goes to press will have important ef- 
fects on future plans of business men. 
Although none of them have yet 
reached their final form, it is possible 
to examine the general proposals 
which are made and to consider what 
results they might have if passed. 
Here are appraisals of three: 

The Holding CompanY 

APPARENTLY the electric utility 
holding company must go. Provisions 



of the holding company bill passed 
by the Senate, explanations in the 
majority refjort of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce and 
statements on the Senate floor, all 
point to its elimination. So with the 
holding company out of existence, 
what conditions confront the light 
and i)ower industry, and its consum* 
ers and investors? 

Assuming that the bill is to be- 
come law in about its present form, 
there will be a period of transition 
involving liquidations, reorganiza- 
tions, and adjustments, the duration 
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of which depends upon the Securities 
and Exchange Commission which is 
to bp given broad diserctioatiry pow- 
er. However the consumer's chief in* 
tercst lies in the conditions which are 
to obtiiiu after this transition period. 

One may ask at the outset whether 
this is another instance of *'back to 
the horse and buggy days". Many 
people beheve that the legislation will 
result in breaking the light and pow- 
er industry up into a lot of largely 
isolated units. In fact, one argtiment 
in support of the legislation is that 
we need more "home rule" and local 
interest in the power business. Local 
pride, social progress and the like, 
reenforced by wisdom from Wash- 
ington, is expected to provide the in- 
centive to expansion and technologi- 
cal development formei ly inspired by 
the holding company's desire for 
profit, 

AboUshitig many companies 

LET tjs look at some of the major 
changes which the proposed legisla- 
tion would bring about. An example 
will illustrate. Holding company A 
operates in various sections, and 
among its holdings is a majority of 
the common stock of operating com- 
pany B, Under the bill, this financial 
interest must be liquidated promptly* 
transferred to a newly created *'re- 
gional'* holding company or combined 
with other severed company ties and 
placed in the hands of the Securities 
Exchange Commission as a result of 
an enforced or voluntary receiver- 
ship. The courts must appoint the 
Commission sole trustee, or else con- 
sult it regarding appointments. 

Liquidation would unquestionably 
involve the sacrifice of much of the 
long-range value of such securities* 
The second alternative has only lim- 
ited application because the bill spe- 
cifies that a holding company may 
survive only when state laws make 
such a device necessary for the oper- 
ation of an integrated system. 

The third out for a holding com- 
pany is to go into receivership. In 
this event the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission virtually sup- 
plants the holding company and may 
vote the operating company's stocks, 
appoint its directors, influence its 
management and otherwise usurp 
'*home rule" regulation which the 
bill is supposed to foster. 

Obviously, the Security Exchange 
Commission cannot act of itself in all 
holding company liquidation and dis- 
solution cases, but it could appoint 
trustees and receivers. Thus the 
whole light and power industry has 
opened up before it the possibility of 
political domination. 

Because the powers of the Cora- 
mission lack definition, all these 




BATTERIES 
LIVE 

LONGER 



A<pK ijf> — Zaio Af?ha lived to twice the 
til tii nary age. Edison Batteries, bein^ 
alkaline, live 2 to 5 tijiies longer than ordi- 
nary batteries. That means lower battery 
Ueprefiaiion t'harj^'tjs in mining service , , . 
railway air-eomiitioning^ or car-lightini^ 
, . , industrial trucks . , , wherever hea%^y- 
diity batteries are used. 




D'S TALLEST INDUSTRIAL 

is used by tiibraltar Corrugated 
Co.— and will pay for itself in 
ings within 9 months! An Edison 
ickel-Iron- Alkaline Battery pow- 
^s it Inquire what Edison- pow- 
ered industrial trucks will save 
yau. ^ 

THE POCOIIOHTAS uses 
Edison Batteries tor car^light- 
ing and air-conditioning* Alka- 
line batteries were chosen for 
the new ilfl volt system because 
of their i^reat ruggedness 
( they're made of steel) and their 
^k'pendability. 



EDISON'S BA'riERy INVEN- 
TION— the alkaline principle - is 
saving money in every industrial 
service. Get Edison cost-tit^ures 
before you buy any heavy-duty 
battery. Industry uses more 
Edison Batteries than any other 
make. In the railroad fielil .some 
batteries have been in continuous 
!jervice as lon^ as 23 years. Edi- 
son Storatre Battery Division of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orangrc N. J» 
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ES IT PRACTICAL 



IT IS an established fact that Air Con- 
ditioning is ineffective without the 
Suidins hand oF Automatic Control, 
Always in the bactcgroynd — unobtru- 
sive, silent, efficient — the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Modutrol System of Auto- 
malic Control governs the six factors'^' 
viUl in year-round air conditioning, 
assuring proper humidity and com- 
fortable temperatures in winter, and 
cool, livable, dry atmospheres in 
summer. In industry, the Modutrol 
System is essential to provide condi- 
tioned air for efficiency of workers and 



The 

MODUTROL 
SYSTEM 

Auiom^tic Contr&f of 

^CLEANING CIRCULATING 
HEATING HUMIDlFViNG 
COOLING DEHUMIDIFyiNG 



for all types of manufacture requiring 
stable, specialiied temperatures and 
humidity. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell, pioneers 
and leaders for ^fty years in the de- 
velopment of Automatic Control of 
Temperatures^ have available a brief 
informative book on the vital subject 
of Air Conditioning and its Automatic 
Control — a clear explanation of a sub- 
ject whose uses and terms are often 
misunderstood. Vour request on your 
letterhead, addressed to Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, 2923 
Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, 
Minn«, will bring you your copy. 

Blanch dnd diitnbtittng ofltct% in jII pfinci^fJ idlici. 
\n Ctnjtd^i Minneapelli'Honc/wcJI Re^uktor Co., 
Ltd., 117 Perer Sirtci, Toronto, Eufo0<4n mI« and 
icrvicc: 233 HcercnstdCht, Amiirrd«m, Hgll*rtd. 

MINNEAPOLIS 
HONEYWELL 

Control Systems 
BROWN INSTRUMENTS FOf! 

INDICATING AND RECORDING 



things are ix>ssible. Viewing the sit- 
uation as favorably as possible from 
the viewpoint of rontinuin^j tlir hold- 
in^ (Tympany rclnf inns hip, lei nn siH- 
inc that tli€ t*orTiniissi*in has no 
>irc to wipe out luilding companies, 
and that the Federal Power Com- 
t ission will include wherever p03- 
le a state with laws that make the 
company relationship neces- 

Holding companies, Ihua favored, 
would have to discontinue all their 
managennenl» engineering, construe* 
tion and other services to operating 
mnii>anies. Under these limitations, 
the holding company w^ould become 
a kind of investment trust. To as- 
sume that the holding company will 
continue to hold its investments un- 
der such conditions is unreasonable. 
The junior securities which they in- 
variably hold, almost to the exclu- 
sion of other securities, represent the 
greatest risk assumed in business en- 
terprise. No trtislee or director could 
afford to continue to hold them long 
as the sule in%^estment i>f his com- 
pany. 

Complicated regulation 

IN PLACE of the holding company 
then, we are to have, first, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, 
supervising the ^nancial interests of 
the light and power industry; second, 
the Federal Power Commission, as 
technical adviser to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and the 
regulatmg agency of the Federal 
Government for all interstate power 
movement ; third, mutual service 
companies regulated and directed by 
the Federal Power Commission* 

Such conditions cannot fail to de- 
crease state control because state 
commissions have learned that fed- 
eral cooperation means federal dom- 
ination. The division of authority is 
ill-defined in any event, and duplica- 
tion of effort will be unavoidable. 
This means added cost either to the 
consumer or the taxpayer. Whether 
the benefit derived is worth the cost 
is questionable. 

Do you sell any goods, render any 
service, carry on construction, own 
any voting securities, or exercise any 
influence in a holding or operating 
utility company? If so, then by the 
broad power given the Securities and 
Exchange Commission you may be 
declared an "affiliate'* and come un- 
der the careful surveyance of the 
Commission and find your use of the 
mails restricted unless you act in ac- 
cordance with 

such rules and regulaUoiifs or orders 
I egarding rDports, accoynts, costs, maln- 
lenance of conijjetitlve conditions, dls- 
closjure of Intereiit, deration of contraeta. 
and similar niattersi the Commission 
deems necessary or appropriate in the 
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public interests, or for the protection t>f 
invfi^tors or contiumers or to prevent the 
ctrcuinvpnlion of Iht* provisions of \h\i^ 
Title or Hie rulcH, rcKulHtionii ur orders 
tlif I founder. 

Such is the scope and freedom of 
the Commission in choosing the per- 
sons who are to be permitted to deal 
with public utility companies in the 
future. 

The average citizen who purchases 
electric energy will notice changes. 
He may pay less for the current he 
buys, in case federal domination, 
coupled with competition, forces the 
kind of rate making that has been 
developed for the Tennessee Valley, 
However, deficits which such reduc- 
tions promise to entail will mean in- 
creased taxes. What electricity costs, 
someone must pay. 

The consumer of electricity in the 
United States has had unexcelled 
service. Whether this service will be 
maintained under severely limited 
profits, a kind of regulation that as- 
sumes the role of management, and 
such political interference as in- 
evitably creeps into the administra- 
tion of such legislative acts, is vastly 
more important to the consumer than 
fractional rate reductions. 

The use of electric energy is far 
froni the saturation point in every 
field* Proponents of government own- 
ership assert that this lack of sat* 
uration is due to high rates. Unques- 
tionably consumption will increase 
with rate reductions. But the limit of 
economical rate reductions is the sum 
total of all costs. Greatly expanded 
use of electricity depends upon the re- 
duction of costs more than rates* The 
progress in cost reduction as found ' 
in increased plant efficiency, diversi- 
fication of market and investment 
and technical development, is the 
enviable record of private initiative 
and private ownership. This progress 
and development has required large 
amounts of capital. Costs have been 
reduced in the face of rising wages, 
rising costs of material and increas- 
ing taxes. This progress has been due 
largely to the holding company's 
ability to obtain capital at low cost. 

Government Dominated 
Unions 

OSTENSIBLY designed to destroy 
company dominated unions, the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Bill would en- 
trust the fate of all labor organiza- 
tions to the control of a permanent 
federal tribunal. 

An avowed purpose of the bill is 
to diminish the causes of labor dis- 
putes. 

To accomplish this, it would reen- 
force the basic principles of Section 
7 (a) by specific prohibitions against 
activities by employers that could be 




ARE THE KEYS . . . 



Faresi^ht and eotttinansctise • • < these are the keys which open the 
door of seli-relianee, of iiitlejiendenoe, lo lhou§ancI» daily. Fures^ighl 
in s ecu ring uilei|Liate itisiiraDce protect ion.. (\>m motive use in plaeiug 
this iiiE^iiratice in tlejieiulahie iastitutious with uiifjiiestioned r^'cords 
of progre^!^ aud paymeal!^. • Over a million people depend upon 
the Standard of fh^troit In pniteel their persons their huslncm 
and their [>ro|ierly against u miiltilude of h;iziirili!4> A finaneiaily 
sound in^itittittoti ^vith 51 years of iM*r\*ice, Standard ha^ paid over 
SI 40,0005000 in elaitti^^. Throiighont America it is ably repre- 
sented by 6,500 prote^titlonal insurance counselors, each of \%hom 
is plt^lged to serve Standard polieyhohh'rH without hes»itatiou iu 
time of need. • If yoii, loo, would enjoy a eonhih^nt^ worry*pro4if 
future, seek the eouiisel uiul nerviee of y<uir local Standard agent. 

AulnmiiliHif I n it lira n I'l' p , iVnuinnl Ari'iili'iil antl ^irLnr^ . . Uurj^\Ary mnd Uvhlap , . I*latp i^luMM tlre^kvf^c 
Griirriil iJttbUity (all furitiB) . . Wfirkmcn"* CoiBpciiiiiiillua . . FliJrlil/ And Surrlj Bfinflii (nil rf^miB) 



STANDARD 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 

of Detroii 
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REPUBLIC HOSE 

pG/ttautiaJi uAc 

ik TJiere is a Republic Hose for ever)' 
industrUl, munidpal or domestic need 
—designed and manufactured for its 
particular use after thorough research 
into each requirement that must be 
met. Republic Hose of all grades are 
noted for their cjccepcional quahty. 
From coast to coast tliey are endorsed 
by large users in every field where high 
grade hose must be depended upon for 
safety, economy and efficiency. 

Ample stocks at scores of distribut- 
ing points assure you of immediate 
delivery on all your requirements. 

The Republic Rubber Co. 

iQungstoant Ohio 
IN POLICY. PRODUCT ANO PERFORMANCE 



construed as constituting domination 
of labor organizationB. 

But the bill is not confined to pro- 
scription of offenses by employers. 
! : riuded are provisions which would 
t liable the Federal Government* 
through the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, to exercise dictatorial 
powers over all collective bargaining 
agencies. 

The bil! gives the National Labor 
Relations Board unrestricted author- 
ity to determine what constitute ap- 
propriate units for collective bargain- 
ing. The units designated by the 
Board could be employer units, craft 
units, plant units, or any other units. 
Other provisions would impose ar- 
L iirary restrictions on employees and 
their organisations. Section 9 ex- 
pressly limits all collective bargain- 
negotiations between the em- 
ind the representatives of em- 
ploy tes chosen by the majority in 
each unit. This provision would de- 
j*rive individuals or minority groups 
□f the right Lo self -represent at ion. 

Restrictions on employers 

THE bill would abridge the rights of 
employees in other important par- 
ticulars. Although the provisions of 
Section 8, enumerating certain un- 
fair labor practices* would be directly 
applicable to employers only, they 
would also have the effect of bring- 
ing about drastic changes in relations 
between management and workers 
hitherto found satisfactory to both 
parties. Under the terms of Section 8» 
an employer would be prevented 
from : 

1. IntprfpHng with, re«t mining, or 
coercing employ ee^J in the exercise of 
their rights of Helf-organlzatlon and col- 
U^ctivf? bargaining, 

2. Dominating or interfering with the? 
formation or administration of any labor 
organization or contributing financial or 
other support to it, i Employees could, 
however, confer with their employer <3ur- 
ing working hours without loss of time 
or pay subject to rules prescribed by the 
Board.) 

3. Kncou raging or discouraging mem- 
ber.ship in any labor organization by dis- 
crtmmation in regard to sfelecilon or re- 
tention of employees or in regard to 
terms of employment. (Closed-shop 
agreements are, neverthelesH, expressly 
sanctioned, provided they are negotiated 
with a labor organ izaiion representing 
the majority of the employees in an ap- 
propriate collective bargaining unit.) 

4. Discharging or discriminating 
against employees becauae of filing 
charges or giving testimony under the 
act. 

5. Refusing to bargain coIli*ctively 
with the representatives selected by the 
majority of the emplo>*eea of an appro- 
priate bargaining unit, as designated by 
the Board. 

The prohibition against domina- 
tion or interference with labor or- 
ganizations is obviously intended to 
outlaw company unions^ or employee 



representation plans, even though 
employees may have chosen such 
plans as the most appropriate means 
for collective bargaining. It w^ould 
malce illegal such acts by the employ- 
er as granting use of company prop- 
erty for employee meetings, or de- 
fraying the cost of election ballots. 

By expressly sanctioning closed- 
shop agreements, the bill would op* 
erate to deprive substantial numbers 
of employees of their right to free- 
dom of contract. It would enable a 
union which induced an employer to 
sign a closed'Shop agreement, to force 
all employees to become members of 
the union or forfeit their jobs. If an 
employer signed such an agreement, 
it would thereafter be illegal for him 
to hire or retain in employment any- 
one who did not wish to become af- 
filiated with the union, or who was 
ineligible for membership* These 
provisions would engender new un- 
employment by depriving substantial 
numbers of w^orkmen of an opportun- 
ity to pursue the occupations for 
which they have trained themselves. 

The deliberate omission from the 
bill of any provision for restraining 
strong-arm tactics by labor unions 
is itself indicative of the bill's real 
intent. In fact, it would have the ef- 
fect of preventing employers from 
acting to protect their own employ- 
ees from the coercive tactics of labor 
organizations. The prohibition 
against employer interference would 
create new opportunities for agita- 
tors to foster discord among em 
ployees. An employer would be re- 
strained from informing his employ- 
ees of the real nature of a labor or- 
ganisation attempting to destroy his 
business at the Instigation of a com- 
petitor, or trying to overthrow the 
Government, or participating in 
racketeering or other dishonest prac 
tices. 

Apart from the untoward effec 
on employees, the bill in the judg? 
ment of industrialists, is utterly d 
fective in principle. The chief per 
sonnel officer of a great steel com- 
pany has characterized it as pre- 
scribing ''a formula for the conduct 
of human relationships in industry 
which is an unpalatable, unrighteous 
and unjust technique imposed upon 
us by demagogues^* 

To employers' charges that it is 
impracticable and unwise to vest in 
any federal agency such extraordi- . 
nary powers and such extreme lat^H 
tude of discretionary authority ovei^ 
employer-employee relations, the pro- 
ponents of the bill have a ready an- 
swer. They say, in efltct, that the 
fears that the Board would exercise 
its functions capriciously or in a dic- 
tatorial manner are ill-founded; that 
confidence should be placed, in ad- 
vance, in the prudence, impartiality 
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and reasonableness of the Board's 
rulings. 

The only indication of what may 
be expected in the future is to he 
found in the record of the original 
National Labor Relations Board, cre- 
ated a year ago. In the course of its 
deliberations, the Board has consid- 
ered it necessary to pass judgment 
not only upon specific actions of em- 
ployers and employees in their mu- 
tual dealings, but on the motives be- 
hind those actions. 

The future of the trade union 
movement in this country would be 
most uncertain should the unions' 
present demands for federal regula- 
tion of labor relations be fulfilled. 
One may well question whether it 
would be in the real interest of or- 
ganized labor itself to give to any 
federal agency the dictatorial pow- 
ers that would be vested in the Board 
by the Wagner Bilh A friendly board, 
it is true, would have limitless oppor- 
tunity to promote unionization. 
Whether the kind of trade union that 
future members of the Board might 
seek to encourage would meet the ap- 
proval of the present hierarchy of 
organized labor is, however, another 
matter, and one which might have 
the most serious consequences to 
labor officialdom. 

Social security 

THE Administration's program for 
providing protection against the ma- 
jor personal hazards of life has un- 
dergone many changes in the course 
of its development. Since the original 
bill was introduced last January, con- 
gressional committees have made 
many amendments affecting basic 
principles, cost, and scope of cover- 
age- In its present form, the bill com- 
pletely satisfies no one. 

The pending bill is an omnibus 
measure. It provides for assistance 
to aged, indigent persons ; for unem- 
ployment and old-age benefits for 
employees of private enterprises ; for 
aid to dependent and crippled chil- 
dren; for appropriations for mater- 
nal and child health, child welfare, 
vocational rehabilitation and public 
health; for the care of the blind; and 
for the sale of annuities to individu- 
ale. 

The provisions directly affecting 
employers are those relating to bene- 
fits for old age and unemployment. 

The biU deals with two different 
kinds of old-age benefits. The plan for 
grants to states for old-age assis- 
tance is intended to provide federal 
financial support to state public old- 
age pension systems. More than half 
the states already maintain such sys- 
tems. Federal aid would be restricted 
to $15 a month per individual and, 
subject to this limitation, the amount 
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The Radio Corporation of 
America and the National 
Broadcasting Company have 
both been lungtime users ot 
Monroe Adding-Calculators, 
They are used for the daily run 
of calculating work on whatever 
desk addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication or division comes up 
to be done. 

Always on the lookout for econ- 
omyj the Radio Corporation 
welcomed the revolutionary 
idea that was incorporated in the 
new Monroe Listing Machines. 
They have found that the Vel- 
vet Touch ease of operation , 
the simplicity, the sturdiness, 
the desk-size convenience of 

MONR OE 



these new Monrocfs^ make for 
easier and more ecoiiomical 
figuring* Experience had already 
showed the value ot Monroe 
nation-wide, factory -branch 
service. 

There is a Velvet Touch Mon* 
roe for every kind of business 
figuring J from the world-famous 
Monroe Adding-Calculator to 
the Multiple Register Book- 
keeping Machine, A phone call 
to any of the 150 Monroe Vic- 
tory owned branches will put a 
Monroe to work on your own 
figures. Or, write to Monroe 
Calculating Ma- 
chiiieCo.Inc, 
Orange,N. j. 
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THAT'S HOW THEY 
MAKE THE GRADE 

pretty black in vfjik' 

TKcy haJ \ . i.^rniLf 

l>t!hini! a- and in- 

>| i» U'gtihcf — and 

\ uur ijaiL^jiuiu ^iilI jus wife came rn to 
11^. Wr [iked them lH.*c;tiisc they diJn't 
V ]y say: **\Vc want to l>um>w 

s fv.'* They asked: "Can you 

help us to I'liin rhitius so we can get out 
of this cvrrlasting panic aUrmt money?" 
That — precisely h the kind <pf financial 
service we are in luistne**'* tr> rrnder. 

Art of **Buyniansliip" 

This couple — ^like thousands of others — 
did need a luan to give them a fresh start. 
They got it without delay. Then wc sat 
' thcr and with the aid of our 
\ i Money Manaijement Flan— 

Vk*'.K . "lit a practical solution of their 
mon c y pro i »lc m s* 

Then lo this salesman's wife — we taught 
the art of expert "Huymanshtp." Gave 
her our **Bettcr Buyman^^hip** hnA^ and 
showed her how by skillful purthantng of 
home necessities she could increase the 
purchasing power of her husband's salary 
as much as 2f>/f. N\m— she knows 
**Buymanship** us well as he knows sales- 
manship—and they're making the grade. 

Get Start With Loan 

Yes — the loan gave them their start— but 
both will teil you the money management 
advice was just as important. 

Household renders this constructive 
service to the American family withnut 
cost. It is a service every employer shouLI 
be familiar with* Send for free copv of 
*' Money Management for Households*' 
an i frimplr ** Better Buymanship** 
lir ■ 
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ment system a|>- 
aa |M:twM enir&ged in in- 
i rommerHa! emploNTnrnt . 

I Through 

ite old-aKC a.HM in be kept 

ivithin reasonable uuai. , 

To collect old-age reserv e 

TO support the ^'uvi r timent retire- 
ment 8>'8tem, chiirricierized tn the 
bill as the "fedi ml oId-a*je benefit 

I plan/" rrd»'r .il l3ixt*s jire Im h^d 

UfKin ' rs ;ind <'rnpltt\ < fs. The 

da trom these taxes are lo be 
. i to build up an old-age resen^e 
fund lo finance paytnent of benetitii. 
Only employees subject to the special 
tax ar<* elig^ible to the f<*d**rrtl bene- 
fits. S iige 65 
and V le em- 
ployment, become entitled to a 
monthly pennion for life. The amount 

j of the pension ranges from $10 to 
a months depending ufion length 
of service and lolal wages. Adminis- 
tration of the plan is vested in a new 
government agency, the Federal So- 
cial Security Board. 

With respect to unemployment 
comr>ensation, the fedr^ral bill pro- 
vides no benefits ' me* It un- 
dertakes to force * adopt un- 
employment benefit laws. It levies a 
federal pay roll lax on employers 
against which credit would be allow- 
ed for contributions to stale unem- 
ployment funds. Standards for stale 

I laws prescribed by the bill restrict 
the discretion of legislatures in di*- 
vising their state plans. 

A provision of the bill rtijuiies 
States to deposit in the Ft'-h i vi 
Treasyry all proceeds from the taxes 
levied to support their plans, 

I Official estimates of the initial cost 

I of the entire program instituted by 
the bill alford no real indication of 
Ihe magnitude of the obligationH as- 
sumed by the Federal Government. 
While the bill imposes special taxes 

I for federal old-age benefits and for 
unemployment compensation, funds 
to maintain the other plans are ev- 
idently expected to come from the 
Treasury. 

I Far the fiscal year 1935-36. the ap- 

I propria t ions authorized by the bill 
to support its miscellaneous provi- 
sions slightly exceed $lOO.0Cn),O(K). 
In succeeding years the costs would 

, mount rapidly* the exact size of the 

I annual appropriations depending 
largely upon expenditures for vari- 
ous state welfare plans. By 1945, the 
annual federal appropriation for the 
state old-age assistance plan alone 
would approximate $500,000,000. 
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the increase is expected to be Icm 
rapid. Including t' ^»d 
from the tax on < d- 
age benefits, the n the 

s[>ecial taxes wouh. a $1,- 

150,000,000 in 1937 and $2,800,000.- 
am in 195(1 

The**** figures are siibjeet tn the 
qu n that, if r of 

thv .1 tax for l < ni 

compensation is fulfilled, the receipts 
from that tax would be only ten per 
cent of the present estimates. Em- 
ployers in the sla*^ f»d 
unemployment ctr. iis 
would deduct the amount of their 
contributions to state jflans from the 
federal tax up to a maximum of 90 
per cent. Regardless of the rate of 
contribution?* to !?tate plnns. how- 
ever, the F' h 
year after i • . , < t 

from every employer a tax CfiuivaJcnl 
to three-tenths per cent of his total 
pay roll. 

ris 

foi . ^c. 

according to conservative estimates, 
from S1 no.OOO in 1937 to more 
than - jO.OOO in 1950, and 

would Luiuiuue lo rise indefinitely. 

The provisions for old-Wf^ ^>f*ne- 
fits would ojierate as a i ry 
savings plan for milHons u. ; , y- 
ces. These savings, however, would 
be placed in the custody of the Fed- 
eral Government and forever be be- 
yond their control. 

Both the provisions for old-age 
benefits and unemployment compen- 
sation would oi>erate to prevent or 
discourage employers from develop* 
ing bci their 
own ei2 , f pf^- 

vately-administered employees' re- 
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PERFORMANCE 




The K£W Bitfks Sel/'Priming Ccntttiuj^al 



SIMPLICirY— PLUS 

The Drt atur Pump Companv » Cci iitur, 
III., nt 11 nufiic Curtis' of Burkii Pumpa, 
alier v*.-;i r!i of research and ekptTiineni- 
intR, finally dci.iKrkrd ^ pump s^^n -umple 
thuHc ha& but a single thavini? purr. 
Lilccwisc^ the Emerson Electric Mfi^, 
COi — to rnatch tht simpliciiy oi Buries 
*iiir.i-' T'liVunc Pump* — desif^nt-d. » 
I lie fcViC St pa tts pt in t T I f.mhh. 

L I prove the advaiii^i^c tsf 
tMn|.OiL.^Ly / ' ^aid Dccatuf ctipi^ciL'rap 
They did — witli ^^ix year factt^ry ic4i 
run. The tcs-viUJ UnfttihngpuTfbthiam-f 
— tjtilv ncglli^iblc wear — -ami NO RE* 
FAIRS I 



For almost half a ceotury Emerson has developed and 
manufactured motors for hundreds of different types of 
appliances, machines and tools, in widely diversified 
fields and industries. 

Because of this specialization, and because of continual 
research and experimental work, Emerson has been 
highly successful in reducing motor wear, motor noise, 
vibration and operating cost — and in producing motors 
that render long years of trouble-free service. Every 
Emerson Motor is specially built for the job it has to do 
— with balapiced performance — without a single "weak 
spot," 

Id the final analysis* however, performance is best indi* 
cated by technical data. We have a series of charts which 
show the essential performance characteristics (torques, 
efficiencies, etc) of the various types of Emerson Motors* 
Write for this information, and Booklet 5N TODAY- 




3 HP and tmaffer — Sing\e-phose — Polyphase — Direct Current 

THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 

NEW YORK ST, LOUIS CHICAGO 
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One Mile 
DoM'n 



A mile deep diuvA in the earth b a lon^* way 
frrjin home, md fafity must be the fir hi rule 
fnr mine tjpcraikm. Even so imall an item 
a* the mct;il lag screws that hold the cbva- 
lor<ar guttlci to the ihaft limbering mu?ve 
ha%e gfe^t iircngth anJ complete rc^iMince 
til corrosive seepage. 

A leading mining comjwny in Pcnjt,S»A„ 
formerly u^cd %" Atccl lag screws fur this 
puri>D!ic, Tht'y were catrn tiirough withm 
1 8 months. The Technical Atlviiory Service, 
maintained b> Revere. waj coniiuUcd. Screws 
of tlerculoy — Revcrc'i patented lilicon- 
bronzc alloy that has the strcnglh of steel 
and corroiion lesisiancc simitar to ihat oi 
imrc copi>cr — tvcrc recommended. Acceler- 
ated tc-^ls, made by tlie rnining company, 
indicated that Mcrculoy would &tand up a 
minimum of ivvcnij' years on tht^ same job. 

Revere fabricates a c<jmp!ctc range of ctip- 
per, brass and bron/c products for tough 
jobi in mfidcrn induiiry. Our Technical 
Adiiiory Ser^kc will be i*iad to show you 
how these meiats can help solve deirigning 
and prodt*ciion prublcms in y&itr buiinos. 
Why not consuk with us.? 
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tirement plans and the creation of 
new plans of this kind wooid be most 
impracticable. Moreover, the unem- 
pioyment compensation features of 
the bill would have the effect of pe- 
nalizing employers who have used, 
and would ivish to continue to use, 
Hieir own resources to provide work 
uid wages for eroployees in excess of 
corrent operating requirements. 

The restrictions on 3tate unem- 
ployment benefit plans imposed by the 
bill would require employers to make 



uniform contributions for many years 
regardless of Ihe degree to which 
Ihey had succeeded in stabilizing 
their own operations. Instead of pro- 
viding real incentives for regulariz- 
ing employment, the bill would serve 
as a deterrent to expansion in per- 
sonnel and increases in pay rolls. 
Commercial, mercantile and financial 
institutions, which have a large pro- 
portion of salaried employees and 
comparatively low labor turnover, 
would be at a special disadvantage. 



The Lawless Honesty of TVA 




fContiniifd from page IS) 
! value of its properly in fixing rates, 
and not at all its capital stock- That 
is why there is such a constant hulla- 
baloo all over the country over ''valu- 
ation*' cases. The utilities are trying 
I to get the regulatory bodies to accept 
a higher valuation for their proper- 
ties, so that they may with reason 
sell their services for more money. 
Precisely the same reasoning leads 
the TVA to attempt to mark down 
the value of their properties, so that 
they may charge a lower rate. The 
lower the rate the more valuable the 
"yardstick*' to those who wish to in- 
dict, convict and demolish the utili- 
ties in one operation. 

The existence of these blind spots 
in the AuthDrity's vision, I shall al- 
ways insist, should be recogmaed in 
the most temperate fashion by those 
who do not agree with them. As I 
have maintained at perhaps undue 
length, these are honest men and 
when they twist figures to make a 
better case for themselves the twist- 
ing is done in a genuine belief that 
they are justified in fighting the util- 
j ity devil with statistical fire. It is 
when they resort to the argument 
ad horn inem that I find myself some- 
what faint in my admiration. They 
are, it seems to me, somewhat too 
prone to abuse their opponents. 

It is sometimes possible to silence 
a man with a club. It is more difficult 
to convince him. 

When Comptroller General McCarl 
revealed to the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representa- 
tives, before which body he had been 
called, the indifference to law and 
fact his auditor had discovered in 
the TVA, he was at once made the 
target of a violent assault. McCarl 
had made this statement: 

"We have been going far enough 
in this haphazard way/' 

He would, he said, propose an 
amendment to the TVA act to compel 
the Authority to buy only on com- 
petitive bids. The response came 
promptly from Senator George W. 



Norris of Nebraska, who is the spon- 
sor for the TVA activities. It was 
orris who fought without pause or 
discouragement for a utilisation of 
the works at Muscle Shoals, which be 
maintained was a resource of great 
national value which was going to 
waste. It was also Norris who brought 
McCarl to Washington as his private 
secretary years ago, and the two men 
have always been warm personal 
friends : 

cannot explain McCarl's critical 
attitude toward TVA," he told news- 
papermen, **unless it is another case 
of a man who got the pr^idential bee 
and was spoiled by it/' 

This was a dig at the fact that 
Nebraska Republicans have been pro- 
moting McCarl for the presidential 
nomination in 1936. McCarl has never 
recognized the movement. Norris 
continued in his best senatorial man- 
ner when utility problems were being 
considered on the fioor of the Upper 
House : 

**He shows a Power Trust atti- 
tude/' said he, 

Norris followed with a statement 
which more sharply illustrates the 
naive certainty of righteousness of 
all those connected with the TVA— 
and that statement includes the sub* 
ordinates and employees, so far as I 
have met them — than any other ut- 
terance since the TVA became a mat- 
ter for national concern. 

McCarl is unswerving 

1 THOUGHT all Fd have to do,'* 
said Norris, '*was to write to McCarl 
and call his attention to the obvious 
errors and they would be corrected. 
Instead, I got a reply that his assist- 
ants had long experience and he had 
confidence in them.'* 

If conditions bad been reversed, 
and another senator had written to a 
public omcial in the extremely exact- 
ing post occupied by Comptroller 
General McCarl in the interest of a 
private utility scheme, Senator Nor- 
ris' powers of vituperation might 
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have justly been exercised in criti- 
cism. It is one of the known facts of 
Wasliington life— as well recognized 
as the MonunieiU — that neither pri- 
vate nor public nor political influenee 
has ever swung McCarl one hair's 
breadth from his routine of cold- 
blooded, implacable, enforcement of 
the fiscal law* I am certain that Sen- 
ator Norris has never suspected that 
his course might be open to question. 

Senator Korris* mild paraphrase 
of McCarl's reply hardly does the 
Comptroller General justice. In fact, 
he remarked that while his sub- 
ordinates had frequently suJffered 
"abuse*' for doing their duties* he had 
never found reason to suspect any of 
them of accusing "unjustly or in any 
manner unnecessarily questioning 
the honesty of official action." He did 
find a uniform conviction among 
them that many of the exceptions 
taken to the TV A methods might 
have been avoided if : 

Thosi? acting for the Authority had 
mare carefully and whole-heartedly giv- 
en effeet to lawa considered by this' office 
as appiicabk* to TVA transactions and 
designed to produce the best results and 
to minimise room for critic Um, just or 
unjust, of transactions public in nature. 

Claiming too miicli authority? 

HE specifically stated that he found 
no suggestion of dishonesty in the 
Authority's transactions, but that, 
although wide authority is vested in 
it: 

'It is not specifically authorized to 
disregard all laws applicable to the 
manner of conducting the public bus- 
iness and involving the pay-out of 
public money," 

Particularly the Authority had 
taken the view that it was not bound 
by the law which provides for com- 
petitive bidding in making govern- 
ment contracts. The Authority has 
claimed the right to the same free- 
dom of contract exercised by the or- 
dinary business company, but it is 
doubtful if any member of the Au- 
thority would concede to Mr* Wendell 
Willkie, president of the Common- 
wealth and Southern Company, the 
right to give contracts with<)ut com- 
petitive bidding. Mr. McCarl mildly 
observed that: 

If the TVA may disregaul thi^ slMtiiie 
that has for so long a time ^.uli'^uanled 
the public interest in purchases — then 
there has been granted the Corporation 
a breadth of authority over a vast sum 
of public money far beyond, in my judg- 
ment» that realisied or intended by a 
major proportion of those who support- 
ed the legLslat ion- 
He warned that failure to observe 
competitive bidding * 'frequently re- 
sults in waste and always leaves room 
for charges of favoritism or worse." 

"If the project," he added, "pos- 
sesses the merit as apparently so con- 



GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 

Of 100 average employees, 15 cannot 
qualify for regular insurance, 44 have 
no life insurance other than group^ 32 
have less than$l,000. Group hfe insurance 
would protect your employees' families, 

GROUI» ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

One out of every seven employees is disabled 
for an average of 35 days a year. B5% of this 
disability is caused by sickness and 15^ l by 
accidents, of which two -thirds are non- 
oocupationah Your employees need protection 
against accident and sickness. 

GROUP HOSPITALIZATION BENEFITS 

Hospital care for no n- occupational sickness 
or injuries, obtained at very small cost, would 
be a boon to your employees. 

GROUP ACCIDENTAL DEATH AND 
DISMEMBERMENT INSURANCE 

One out of every ten employees* deaths results 
from an accident. 70% of these accidental 
deaths result from injuries while off duty. 
Accidental Death and Dismemberment In- 
surance answers a definite need, 

GROUP RETIREMENT ANNUITIES 

It is estimated that 300 companies in tlie 
U, S., with about 300,000 employees, have 
adopted underwritten retirement plans, and 
the number is constantly increasing. Greater 
efficiency and improved employee morale 
make an underwritten plan the least ex- 
pensive solution to the retirement problem. 
« * » 

These five coverages constitute a complete 
protection plan. This is Group Insurance at 
its best, benefiting the employer, his em- 
ployees, and the community. 



Group Life Insurance, introduced by 
The Equitable in 1911^ now protects 
6,000,000 employees for an aggregate 
of $10,000,000,000, 
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Try this new 
SHAVER 

Tho perfected Schick two-way shaver £9 
a in^chanical maivel and a xevolutionajy 
shaving device. With NO BLADES. NO 
LATHEfi, no facial preparation whatever, 
it shaves quickly and closely — and can- 
not cut nor scrape. Hundreds of thou* 
s^nds in daily use. Sold in 8*000 stores. 
Ask for a do m tin strati on. If none is near 
you, send $ 1 3 to u£. Dept. N, Schick Diy 
Shaver, Inc., Stamford, Conn. W&stern 
Distributor: EdiseSt Inc., San Francisco. 
In Canada, Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and 
other leading stores. (Canadian prioOt 
$16.S0.) 
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WALTER A. WE1SNER STUDIO 
a32 S. Mirhiqiin Avt. €hlcie«. III. 



EUROPEAN SERVICES 

BUSINESS Add PERSONAL SERVtCB IN 
EUROPE. We *ut>t«iy iTifortnfltU/u nboul utiytlijng 
til I'^itrutvt,'. If luM i'MNkiry thru jiML't'litl |tnt:n{ljjiit[iiiK'« 
by liur ^'fninmii'iiH tii tvtry cHiiutry In KiipmIi*- Aha 
nrtv otfit-r fieiUmst M'rvle^, Prfiliil>t unci ri4hi1h1e. 
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fidently believed by its ^^^Btt, ils 

accojnplishments should lIMWftand- 
icapped by admmistrative conduct m- 
necesaarily open to queation and even 
charges of waste and favoritism/' 

His office would, he continued^ 
question those items which seemed of 
doubt ful nature. 

The net result of these words which 
came with the more violence because 
of the character of the man who ut- 
tered them was that the attitude of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority was 
not changed at alL Unless it is recog- 
nised that the three members of the 
Authority are armored in righteous- 
ness, then it is difficult to compre- 
hend their acts. Arthur Morgan 
passionately opposed the proposed 
amendment to the TVA law compel- 
ling the Authority to submit to audits 
and competitive bidding. 

"It is sometimes possible to save 
cents at the cost of dollars,'* said he, 
Mr, Lilicnthal agreed. Senator Nor- 
ris charged that McCarl is trying to 
control the TVA through the power 
of audit. The engineer, Cassidy, who 
had prepared a digest of the McCarl 
audit for use of the House Military 
Affairs Committee, was inferentiaUy 
accused of being in the pay of the 
Power Trust, 

Charges and countercharges 

I ANDREW Jackson May, Democratic 
Congressman from Kentucky, who 
had been prominent in uncovering 
the bookkeeping oddities of the TVA 
—he also thinks it *'a positive de- 
structive force to democracy and a 
stench in the nostrils of those w^ho 
cherish the ideals of Thomas Jeifer- 
son" — came under fiery attack: 

"He is a millionaire coal mine 
owner/* was the immediate charge. 

"I am a poor man," May replied, 
**and I haven't a thin dime in any- 
thing connected with the coal busi- 
ness.'* 

Many of the exceptions taken by 
McCarl to the TVA methods and 
bookkeeping are susceptible of ex- 
planation, he believed. His auditors 
questioned the use of airplanes in- 
stead of railway trains, and found a 
tremendous sum had been spent in 
renting automobiles although tlie Au- 
thority owned a large and satisfac- 
tory fleet* They could not understand 
why the Authority should buy dairy 
cattle. The imj)rovement of the moun- 
tain breed could be effected at a lower 
cost by tiie purchase of $25 bull 
calves, whereas at least one of the 
cow^s cost $950, It is also hard to un- 
derstand why tlie dairy's milk, rich 
with six per cent butterfat, should 
be traded for the four per cent milk 
of another dairy. But this article is 
not proposed as an inquiry into Mc- 
Carl*s inquiry, but rather as an at- 



tempt to penetrate the dark mystery 
of the ethical attitude of the mem- 
bers of the Authority, 

I have rei>ealed to the point of 
weariness my absolute belief in the 
honesty of these men. It is hard for 
me to understand why a thing they 
would furiously reprehend if done by 
a private utility seems one of the 
works of grace when done by them- 
selves. There is, for instance, the ca,se 
of the Aluminum Company of Ameri- 
ca and its dams on the Little Tennes- 
see* 

Hindering private work 

FOR years the Aluminum Company 
has maintained works at Maryville- 
Alcoa, the power being derived from 
a hydro-electric plant on the river. 
Just as the TVA itself proposes to do, 
the company planned to build six or 
seven more dams up the river. In this 
way the water could be let down to 
the turbines as needed, and its loss 
through flood run-off could be pre* 
vented, 

'*We may be compelled to discon- 
tinue these plans," A. V. Davis, chair- 
man of the board of the Aluminum 
Company told the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee. '*My objection is 
that Section 26( a ) puts our undevel- 
oped projects under TVA jurisdic- 
tion," 

The fact was developed that the 
TVA had purchased two small tracts 
of land in the upper valley of the 
Little Tennessee. The Aluminum 
Company had been buying the land 
its dams w^ould overflow for $25 or $35 
an acre. The TVA bought its two 
tracts for prices approximating those 
of a residential lot in a good-sized 
city, Arthur E, Morgan told the com- 
mittee veiy candidly that the TVA 
had done this to control the future 
action of the Aluminum Company 

"They w^ill enable us to force co 
operation,'^ said Morgan, "and keep 
the company from dictating to the 
TVA." 

Might have helped the taxpayer 

IF THE boot were on the other foot 
and the Aluminum Company had 
bought land which might be over- 
flowed by the TVA dam* the imagina- 
tion need not be stretched to dis- 
cover the thunderous indignation the 
TVA would manifest. The truth 
seems to be that if the Aluminum 
Company does build the six or seven 
dams it had been planning on the 
Little Tennessee it would by so much 
lessen the burden on the taxpayer, 
because the TVA had planned to build 
on that Little river itself. Morgan 
said that the Aluminum Company's 
building would disrupt the TVA pro- 
gram. It might to the extent that it 
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would lessen the flood of power the 
TVA planned to create on the tribu- 
taries of the Big Tenne,sset\ But it 
would not lessen the power the TVA 
could make at its present power 
plant. There is no way by which the 
Aluminum Company could withhold 
one drop of that water from the Big 
Tennessee into which the Little Ten- 
nessee flows. 

A final instance of this particular 
state of mind on the part of the three 
members of the Authority and I am 
through. Federal Judge Grubb at 
Birmingham ruled some time ago 
that the Authority had the right un- 
der the law to sell such power as 
might rightly be called '*surplus/' as 
an economical by-product of its 
operations, but that it lacked the 
statutoi'y authority to turn the TVA 
project into a gigantic power pro- 
ducing corporation for the purpose 
of competing w^ith privately owned 
utility companies* The decision turn- 
ed on the use of the word '^surplus/* 
An amendment to the TVA act was 
proposed to Congress granting it the 
right to sell whatever power it might 
produce. 



**The purpose/' said Representa- 
tive McLeajL Republican of New 
Jersey, "is to change the electric 
power policy of the existing law," 

**1 happen to disagree with that," 
said Lilienthal angrily. 

What is a '^surplus"? 

IT would cure, he admitted, the de- 
tect in the iaw which, under the 
Grubb decision, prevented the legal 
sale by the TVA of any power that 
•wm not '^surplus" in fact. It was 
aimed to cure that defect* But he said 
it made no difference. The word "sur- 
plus" he said, "had no significance," 
They merely wanted to get it out of 
the law. I find it extremely difficult to 
follow the reasoning used by Mr, 
Lilienthal in this discussion. 

It seems to me that "surplus" has 
an abundance of significance and 
that unti! it is outed their hands will 
be tied, 

But I am sure the three members 
of the Authority will tell me that I 
am wi'ong. 

They are grand men and 1 like 
them. 



Values Decide Trade Trends 



HOW one step toward change of the 
economic order by government fiat 
inevitably leads to another is well ex- 
ampled by the proposed curb on speci- 
fied exports. As the AAA sees it, the 
way to make Europe buy more Amer- 
ican agricultural products is to re- 
fuse to sell her all the manufactured 
goods she wants. 

In a public statement, Chester C, 
Da vis j administrator, invites atten- 
tion to a 120 per cent jump in Ameri- 
can automobile exports last year 
whereas cotton exports declined 30 
per cent. 

His suggestion was the first made 
publicly from a responsible quarter in 
the Government that the federal au- 
thorities actually curb exports of any 
class, but Mr, Davis said it was in 
line with the general plan of a gov- 
ernmental control of all American 
foreign trade. The theory is that Eu- 
rope has only so many dollars with 
which to purchase American goods 
and that if wc limited the number 
of cars she could buy, she would have 
relatively more dollars for our cot- 
ton and other agricultural products. 

To Alfred Sloan, president of Gen- 
eral Motors, the suggestion has all 
the earmarks of another excursion 
into economic wonderland. Why dis- 
criminate against the motor makers, 
he questions, for their couiitetitive 
efficiency in world markets when the 
real difficulty is traceable to "the 



fallacy of the theory of scarcity 
which has hypnotized our economic 
thinking?^' 
He asks : 

Why are the world markets absorb- 
ing- an increasing member of American 
motor cars, and why are they absorbing 
a decreasing^ amount of American cot- 
ton? It is simply because they can buy 
greater value of motor cars in the world 
markets from America than from any- 
where else, Now as to cotton. The cir- 
cumstances are directly opposite. Other 
producers of cotton are glad to sell at 
lower priceis, hence they get the busi- 
ness. The number of dollars available in 
foreign exchange is* to be true, a factor. 
But far more fundamental \^ the ques- 
tion as to whether the deal ij^ possible 
irrespective of foreign cxchan^o. It cer- 
tainly is not, because it Is nut jti oiUable 
to the buyer. The whole situation is very 
plain. 

Sellers must be buyers 

THE state of mind argues a belief 
in the superior mouse trap explana- 
tion of business. Certainly he is not 
alone in his faith that the world's 
buyers will manage to get the best 
values for their money, irrespective 
of artificial barriers put in the path- 
way of a free exchange of goods. 

The decisive question is whether 
the attempt to stimulate one market 
will starve another. Official zest for 
ingenuity of treatment seems in a 
way of obscuring the fate of the 
patient 



. . . , if customers 
dofi't pay oil time 

Wh*n your invoii:*?* are J ate inio the iruatU. 
they are paid late. "Ten days from datt of 
invoice" doesn*l fool anyone when the invoice 
ii dated the firat but poMn^xtked the 7th, 

Get your billing out on time every monlh* 
with the Egry Specd^FcedS Step up ihc out- 
put of typed lorriu SOTb or mosrc and save 
time and money doinu itt 

In one minute the Bgry Speed-Feed convert » 
any Btanduid make typewriter into m practical 
biHing machine using Egry continuous forn^ii. 
Eliminates the WEiateful. costly, time-tonsum- 
irtE* needless handling of loose forms and car- 
bons, and the use of expensive pre-inserted 
(one-time) carbonaf Coat of the Speed- Feed? 
L«?ii thari 2c per day for onty onr ytar^ Let 
us prove Spcetl- 
Fc<:d economy an^J 
efficiency in your 
own office without 
expense or obliga- 
tion to you I 
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What Bankers and Investors Discuss 



Despotic bank bill 

lUN'E saw the opposition to the bank- 
ing bill of 1935 take shape and grow 
stronger. To say what will happen to 
a bill when hearings are not yet com- 
pleted is, at best, guessing. Anything 
written here may be disproved by the 
facts before it is read* 

Potent names among those who op- 
posed the bill were Winthrop W. Al- 
drich. Chairman of the Board of the 
Chase National Bank of New York* 
and Owen D. Young, Chairman of 
the Board of General Electric. 

Mr. Aldrich drew what w^as perhaps 
the sharpest and clearest indictment 
of the bill— or, at least, of Title II. 
the section of the bill chiefly under 
fire. *■ Despotic'* was his word. The 
bill would, he said, grant to a board, 
which might be under political con- 
trol, powers that are dangerously 
great- — powers which he thus enu- 
merated : 

First, the power lo force on the Fed- 
eral Reser%'e system an indefinite amount 
of government obligations of any and all 
maturities whether purchased directly 
from the Treasury or not. 

Second, tlie power Id rates of dis- 
count and intereiit: charged t»y th^ Re- 
serve banks. 

Third, the power to fix at will what 
deposits the member banks shall keep 
with the Reserve banks. 

Fourth, the power to lower the stand- 
ards fixed in the law describing the qusil- 
ity of paper the Federal Reserve banks 
may buy or lend upon. 

Fifth, the power to dii lite the currency. 

Sixth, thp powder to force the Reserve 
banks to engage in w^ hat ever open mar- 
ket operations it may decree- 

'This/" said Mr, Aldrich. **is not 
liberalizing the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem. It is making it over into an in- 
strument of despotic authority/* 

Mn Young, speaking with experi- 
ence gained as a Reserve Bank direc- 
tor, urged caution in any changes in 
the Federal Reserve system at this 
time, explaining: 

It isn't the bankers who are holding 
back the credit. They are eager to make 
it work, because in no other way can 
Ihey earn their living. It is business 
which until now has been too apprehen- 
aive to uae the credit. So I say the way 
lo gel recovery today is to do nothing 
more and threaten nothing more to 
shake Ihe confidence of business men. 
It is earefvil eonaervatism, not radical 
new departurea, which will get now the 
activity which we so sorely need^ 

Divided opinion of banks 

IT WAS not easy to bring t.he banks 
of the United States into line in unit- 



ed opposition to the bank hilL The 
large banks in the metropolitan cities 
do not always see eye to eye with the 
banks in the smaller communities. 

The smaller bank's interest was 
centered in Title I of the bill. It w^ant- 
ed the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation continued and it was 
perfectly willing that the larger 
banks should contribute for that pur- 
pose, not in proportion to the amounts 
of their insured deposits, but in pro- 
portion to their total deposits. The 
Federal Insurance plan is highly im- 
portant to the amali banks because of 
the continuing threat of Postal Sav- 
ings as a competitor, since interest 
rates have been lowered and second, 
because many of these banks still 
hold assets that can only be liquidat- 
ed slowly and, with the Federal In- 
surance plan in operation, the de- 
positor feels that he need not woriy. 
For these reasons, many smaller 
banks were comparatively indifferent 
to any outcry about the danger of in- 
creasing federal power over credit, 
"Safety hrsi/' was their motto and 
"safety first'* to them meant a con- 
tinuance of Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance, 

Encourages unsound 
lending 

THE Building and Loan companies 
ate opposing the clauses of the pro- 
posed bank legislation which increase 
the power of commercial banks. Mor- 
ton Bodfish, executive vice president 
of the United States Building and 
Loan League, said: 

This bin propossea to continue and en- 
courage the mortgage activities by banks 
which were a factor In the recent over- 
expansion and collapse of credit. This 
overexpansion in long-term credits was 
responsibie for numerous failures In the 
banking^ fields and» at the same time, for 
a dJscourairing freezing in the mortgage* 
credit field. 

Economic historians will record the 
banking failures as the major factor In 
causing unprecedented price declines, 
rapid credit Uquldation, buiiine^ fail- 
ures and acute general depression. Eve* 
ry thing the Congress can possibly do 
should be done to prevent a recurrence 
of theae conditions. 

The dramatic bank failures of the re- 
cent depression in Detroit, Chicago and 
many other localities were convincing? 
evidence that extensive mortgage lend- 
ing was not sound banking. 

Business viewpoint 

THE National Chamber*s committee 
on banking legislation, made up of 
business men ( no banker on it ) . had 



this suggestion to the proposed 
change: 

The power of member bankfi to make 
loans upon the security of Improved real 
estate should be limited to 50. or at most 
60, per cent of the appraised value of 
the property, and the permiasible vol- 
ume of Buch loans should bear a conser- 
vati%'e relation to capital and surpiu«, or 
to time and savings depof?lt^. 

If the application of the present pro* 
vjt;ion of law that all banks In the In* 
surance deposit fund must be memhers 
of the Federal Reserve system after 
July 1, 1937, is postponed or if the pro- 
vision is eliminated, the mortgage loan 
limitations should bt» established with 
sole attention to the siiuaiion of the 
banks now in llie nipnihership of tlie 
i^ystem. 

The purpose of government 

THE bank bill is aometimes referred 
to as "the Eccles bill,'* since Marriner 
S. Eccles, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, is credited with the 
authorship of the disputed Title IL 
The purpose of the bill grows clearer 
if we consider it in the light of Mr, 
Eccles' own statement of his politi- 
cal creed: 

In this country fully nlne-tentha of 
all payments are made by check rather 
than in cash. Control over the supply of 
money therefore Involves * . * a control 
over the volume of bank deposits and 
bank credits, . , , 

The necessity of Government control 
arises from the fact that governments 
are largely Instruments for the formu- 
lation and eKecution of economic and 
financial policies. 

Contrast that with a statement of 
the early theory of the functions of 
government formulated about the 
time our Constitution was written : 

**The functions of government 
cease with the protection of life and 
property and the enforcement of con- 
tracts," 

A far cry from the Eccles theory 
of what governments are. A far cry, 
too, from the statement of the Dec- 
laration of Independence that ''Gov- 
ernments are instituted among 
Men" to secure *'certain unalienable 
Rights," among which are, '*Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness/' 

Governments on auction 

THE Government has been auction- 
ing off its bonds for the first time in 
24 years. Beginning on May 27» the 
Treasury has offered bonds to the 
highest bidder, accepting no bids 
under par. 

Revival of this device which had 
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available in GMC Yk-l ton 

TRUCK OF VALUE! 



Saves gas and oif^ lessens wear 
and tear and assures more power^ 
pick'Up and speed. 

Now users of trucks in the Wi^l ton range 
can get DUAL PERFORMANCE— that revolu- 
tionary truck improvement that seasoned 
operators everywhere hove been quick to 
recognize as one of the few ma [or truck 
refinements of the past ten years. 

Already in the 2-3 ton range, the GMC Dual 
Performance axle has proved its ability to 
effect big savings in gas and oil as well as 
lower maintenance costs inasmuch as there 
is far less wear and tear on engine and 
other driving units. Power, too, is more 



effectively utilized — the truck will climb a 
steeper grade, travel at faster speeds and 
handle bigger loads easier. All in all, Dual 
Performance saves money, saves time, en- 
ables the truck to do more work. 

Weigh well the importance of this greot 
GMC truck feature. Weigh, too, the impor- 
tance of every one of the additional 47 cost- 
reducing features of the GMC 1^2-2 ton truck 
of value, the truck that out-scores each of its 
chief competitors on many counts — out- 
scores with such important features as 
greater payload capacity, higher sustained 
torque and Lockheed hydraulic brakes with 
centrifuse drums ond unusuolly large, 
quality brake linings. 



General Motors Trucks & Trailers 



1/2-22 TONS 



GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK CO. 



Tim« Poymenii Avollobl^ Through Our Own M. A, C, 



PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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Self-Maiie Men Believe 
iu Life lusurauce 

JBecause they 
are realisEs, they have no illu- 
siDijs as lo ihtt price of ihelr 
success , , . Because llicy tvant 
llieir children to have the care- 
free childhood Uiey missed, 
ihey make sure of it with life 
insurance • , . No child need 
face the problems of existence 
too soon if IiJS future is thus 
made secure. 

Write for our booklet about 
the many uses of life Insurance. 




John Hancocr Inouihy BimRAU 

1 97 ClArendDn Street, Boircm, Mjis*. 



I not been UBod since 1911 came about 

I because of the Treasury *s desire to 
squeeze every last nickeFs worth of 
advantage out of the prevailing 
strong bond market. This is done in 
two ways: 

j First, by offering its bonds to the 
highest bidder above par, the Govern- 
ment nets a premium on the sale. For 
Instance, the Treasury first offered 

I $100,000,000 worth of tliree per cent 
bonds of 1946-1048. The average bid, 
as reported by the Treasury, was ap- 
proximately $103.12V2 for a $100 
bond. The Treasury sold the $100,- 
000,000 issue for $103,085,207, mak- 
ing a bonus or premium over the face 
value of the bonds of more than 
$3,000,000. 

Second, the interest which the Gov- 
ernment has to pay is indirectly re- 
ducedn The Government will be pay- 
ing three per cent on $100,000,000, 
but it actually obtained $103,000,000. 
Therefore, the interest or "yield" on 
the actual amount borrowed is only 
2.67 per cent, figured to the first call 
date, June 15, 1946, 

I 

Squeezing out the last penny 



amounted to $270,000,000, about the 
same volume of overaubscription the 
Treasury usually gets on the short- 
term bills it sells on a similar basis. 

On the other hand, the Government 
bond market slumped after the new 
plan was announced. The day before 
the announcement was made, three 
per cent bonds of 1946-4S were sell- 
ing as high as 103 30 32 and even the 
day before the Treasury announced 
the results of its offer they were 
quoted at 103 10 32. lo comparison 
the average price bid for the new is- 
sue was 103 4 32* 

Secretary Morgenthau, as this is 
written, plans to rely on auction sales 
of bonds to raise most of the money 
which the Treasury will have to bor- 
row until July 1. He has said bonds 
will be offered in this fashion every 
other week. No other large Treasury 
cash borrowing is contemplated at 
least until July 1« 

Silver not to be devalued 

IF THEEE are still rumors floating 
about that the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion intends to use the authority giv- 
en it in the Gold Reserve Act and de- 
value the silver dollar as it did the 
gold dollar, they can be laid at rest. 

Early in May, when Mexico was 
revamping her currency to fit the 
New Dears silver purchase policy, 
Manuel Lopez, assistant secretary of 
the Mexican treasury, spent several 
days in conference with Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau, 

Neither one would reveal what they 
said to each other. 

Subsequently, however, Mexico be- 
gan reminting her silver coins. She 
started adjusting their silver content 
so that the silver in the coins would 
actually be worth the face value of 
the coin when silver was worth $1.36 
cents an ounce in world markets. 

This is precisely the American sys- 
tem. The silver in our coins would be 
worth the face value of the coins if 
silver reached approximately $1.36 
an ounce. 

This is known as the legal '^coinage 
value" while $1.29 is the statutory 
'*monetary value.'' 

In other words. Secretary Morgen- 
thau may well have assured Assistant 
Secretary Lopez that the Roosevelt 
Administration does not contemplate 
sending silver above the $1.29 cents 
an ounce required by the Silver Pur- 
chase Act 

If President Roosevelt were to de- 
value the silver dollar as he did the 
gold dollar, stiver would jump to 
$2.18. 

The Mexicans were acutely aware 
of the President's power to revalue 
silver under the Gold Reserve Act 
and inquired specifically about his 
intentions. 
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\andalSf Thieves 
and Trespassers! 

They fan s^ieaU tk-slroy prtipeny and 
e(|iiipnnt'nl mid rfTecl Irt'iin^ndinj^* tiisses — 
BI T a sliirtly StevsarE Nnn riimliaLjlt.' Chain 
Link Wh*" FVnc** wtU hand them a p^rmaiit^nt 
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Tfw STEWART IRON WORKS CO^ Inc. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 



SECRETARY of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau has translated all this into 
two simple terms. He says the bonds 
are sold on an ''auction'* basis and 
that the automatic adjustment of in- 
i terest to the total amount borrowed 
j ''hits the market right on the nose," 
that is, gets the Government the best 
prevailing interest rates. 

What the Government saves by 
these auction sales comes out of the 
income of bond houses and bankers 
that are the big dealers in Govern- 
ment bonds. The Treasury's new plan 
spells thin margins of profit, if any, 
^ for them. 

Suppose, to illustrate, the Treasury 
had offered the three per cent bonds 
in the ordinary way, for sale at par 
t o the first buyers who put in tenders. 
The big bond dealers, always the first 
in line, would have obtained them for 
par, and, since the market was what 
it was, could have sold each $100 
bond for $103.12U. The $3,000,000 
premium would have gone into their 
pockets. Instead the auction put the 
premium into the Treasury. Secre- 
tary Morgenthau admits that the 
Treasur>''s gain is the dealer's loss. 
**We think this is an economical ar- 
I rangement It won't be so profitable 
for some of the dealers, but it is for 
the Government, and that*s who I am 
working for," is his comment. 

Whether there is wisdom in a 
Government policy of paring down 
the profits of those people who usual- 
ly handled the Government's bonds, 
I only time will telLThe dealers showed 
j no disposition to snub the fii*st auc- 
! tioned bonds. Tenders for them 
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New Labels 
on Old Bottles 

(ConliiiHcd frotu page 26) 

There is at this moment a bill be- 
fore Congress, introduced by Senator 
Wheeler, providing for government 
ownersiiip of railroads. Furthermore, 
as to communications, Congress has 
begun a $750^000 ^investigation*' of 
the communication companies, a step 
stran^^eiy reminiscent of tlie early 
"investigations" of the power and 
light industry which have lulled the 
public into approval of confiscation 
^nd competition by political forces. 

A third point in the Marxian pro- 
gram sounds a strikingly modern* 
istic note, as if it had been evolved 
by a latter-day economist belonging 
to that school which holds that 
American economic policy has be- 
come out-of-date. The American sys- 
tem must be overhauled and made 
applicable to conditions growing out 
of the mechanization and concentra- 
tion of industry and the development 
of the corporate form of business en- 
terprise. It reads: 

Combination of agricidhire with 
manufacturing indiistries ; gradual \ 
aboUtiOi^i of the distinction between 
toum and country by the more equa- 
ble dutribution of population over 
the country. 

From this it would appear that the 
germ of the idea which is now blos- 
soming into subsistence homesteads, 
into the government-fostered indus- 
tries in the Tennessee Valley and into 
the expenditure of government funds 
for the redistribution of so-called 
"stranded'* populations, did not origi- 
nate with latter-day academicians 
who have discovered that the modern 
economic system— the machine econ- 
omy — has grown out of touch with 
social needs. On the contrary, it was 
planted in 1848. long before these 
social diagnosticians were born, in 
com mun ist ic soil , 

Plans and regimentation 

TWO other related points of the 
Communist Manifesto follow in the 
same groove. They are: 

Exte7imon of factories and histni- 
ments of production owned by the 
State; the bringing into cultivation 
of waste landSf and the ijuprovement 
of the soil generally in accordance 
with a common plan. 

Equal Uability of all to labor, Es- 
tabli^'ihrnent of industrial armies ^ 
especially for agriculture. 

Here are echoed the twin ideas 
around which controversy now centers 
— *^I)lanning" and "regimen t:it ion." 
The first point, state ownership of 
factories and instruments of produc- 



Hongkong- 

where China and Britain meef 

After you've toured Jii[*uii and smm Shaw^- 
lifli, yqiir FnTjiidetvt Liner brUi^a you south- 
ward to HoEigknng— set high on an hlaud in 
tlie ClwmSt:a. Stupovcr here if you liki;. See 
oUl Canton, guy Mucao, Then qu to Manila. 

ORIENT • Low Summer ForesI 

When you cruise by Prf.siLleiit Litier lo Japiin. 
Cliiii;i anil tlie l*ltili[i|.iinrs, you juay stopover, 
then coiilinue on the next or u later ship, 
Gri*at!y reduced round I rip fare^ are in efTeet. 
And in the Or ient.fuvo ruble excliange nialtea 
shore casta low. President Liners sail every 
week from Culiforniii via Hawaiii every oil ier 
week from Seattle. All outHtde staterooms. 
Outdoor swimming poob 

I'nr deUiiUs Heijy our trmft-l agent iir nil r of fires : 6(H 
FifUi Avf-^.NfJW York', 110 So, DcjirLMjrri Si., Chicafio; 
BoHftnr.. Han Frnncificfi, Loss Angfllt*Hi, WnNhtngtuii, D. C. , 
Tufoiilo.ClevclciHd^SeuUletTcicomDi, FanUisid, Oak- 
land, Sua Die^D, Viincuuvor and Vititjunn, D.C> 

DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
AND AMERICAN MAIL une 




tion, smacks Urn much of socialism to 
be accepted willingly by Congress, 
but the pill has been coated and ad- 
ministei^ed under another label. The 
official Government Manual states as 
one of the purposes uf the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, '*the promotion 
and coordination of industry and 
agriculture." 

It is also "planning for the com- 
plete Tennessee River watershed, in- 
cluding erosion control, forestation 
and further use of mineral re- 
sources/' It is producing and selling 
power. It has incorporated the Elec- 
tric Home and Farm Authority, a 
mortgage company to finance the sale 
of electric appliances, and the Tennes- 
see Valley Associated Cooperatives 
to '^organize, establish, manage and 
finance" cooperative industrial enter- 
prises. The effort to pi^eserve the dis- 
tinction between "owning and oper- 
ating" and "promoting and encourag- 
ing*' is rather conspicuous but at 
times the lay mind finds it difficult to 
grasp the distinction. 

Congress has swallowed compla- 
cently enough the "planning' * pill com- 
pounded after the Communistic for- 
mula, although it balks at the strong- 
er dose, " regimentat ion/* It h as appro- 
priated funds out of which $250,000,- 
DOO has been set aside for " rural reha- 
bilitation, water conservation, trans- 
mountain water diversion, irrigation 



and reclamation," It has delegated the 
authority by which the Department 
of Agriculture can exercise a certain 
measure of control over the planting 
of crops. It has approved the idea of 
establishing an arbitrary balance be- 
tween industry and agriculture, 

^'Cooperation" for pay 

BUT it still makes a wry face at 
"regimentation," preferring the mild- 
er term, "cooperation/' Instead of 
compelling the farmers to plant crops 
in accordance with a federal plan, it 
arrives at the same end by paying 
bonuses or crop benefits or by out- 
right purchase. But the ^'ap between 
"coopet at ion" and * "compulsion" is 
gradually narrowing. As this is writ- 
ten a proposal is pending before Con- 
gress to "regiment'* the processing 
and distribution of food products by 
means of a licensing system under 
political control. By licensing is 
meant that no person or corporation 
handling, processing, buying or sell- 
ing products of the soil could do busi- 
ness without the permission of a bu- 
reau in Washington, In its original 
form this bill would have empowered 
the Administration to control more 
than 1.000,000 such businesses. 

On the other Marxian point, the 
Wagner labor disputes bill is, at least, 
a first step toward the regimentation 
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Before kbitjlltof Ijch Fire* 
nun, Tcniper«fiirr *«Miritmt 
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IRON FIREMAN 

licks Niagara's sales 

for css#pireHa> plant 



^^HH^^H The pl^iiiE of the Spirelk 

^^^^^^^^B Conip^nv is tocatcd on ihc 
hniilc of the grcar Nid^^j-i 

3^1 '"ci^[<i I ' £^<^ti temperature 15 
'"^^ ^^^^ mjiintain in a 
^^^Sm^H plant $K united ^virhtn 100 

^j^HI feet of the Gorge* Tcrnpcra- 
E, nolitfy Pnr'.4fn^ tur^rcharfishuucti Variations; 

due 10 the *'lct'dowTis" of hand-hring. 

Ill Scnremhcr, 1929, the Spirclla Companv 
instalJca Jroit Fireman auramaric coal burner. 
The tcmpcratitre charts above ccIJ what happened. 
I run Fireman cu e icmpcrirurc vari;icion to Jc^s 
ihAnl dtp'tti. ■ Thcve cli art^./ ' says W . E. Hosier* 
President^ "tell the Sitary of our sarivfaction/" 

In £ix years Iron Fireman has rcdut.ed heating 
cost* at the SpircUa plant an average of $1603 per 
year. It has saved the Spirclla Compxn/ over 
$9600. It paid for Use If in the first 15 months of 
operation, *'Our savings.'* savs Mr, Hosier, 
"togcdief with the aisurance of tyre add it ton a I 
savings, nokc Fireman one of ihc most 
prcititablc investments we have ever made/* 

What Iron Fireman Cinn do for you in voor 
heating plane, p^wcr boilers, or in your rcMdencc 
fcpfcsciirs a possibiliiy which should hiive your 
early consider a don. Aik us to make a free firing 
j-tirvey showing what Iron Fireman can do for 
you* Iron Fireman Manu/atEiirin^ Gjmpany, 
Portland* Oregon i CI eve land 
Toron to . Dc a I ers c very wh ere . 



iW of 7 pljwifi <d rhc w wM V liLrj;£^t 
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IRON FIREMAN 

AUTOMATIC COAL BUftHER 

mtJN MHtMAS- MANLF.\CTl?HING CO. 
Kill W. lD6iti St., CJevelg^cui, Ohia. 

□ M*t* fttinji »u/iicy □ Povt*i □ RciiJeaiLiI 
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BUT^THEY'RE 
IN THE RED 



# They have sales genius. They pile 
up volume. They know all the mer- 
chandising tricks. 

But they're in the redl 

For no company can live by sales 
alone. Production musl provide a 
cost that makes sales profitable. Pro- 
duction cannot do this vdthoul mod- 
ern plant equipment. 

In the Machine Tool Show of 1935, 
the extraordinary developments of 
the past six years in machine tools 
and accessories ore brought lor you 
beneath one roof. So marked are the 
advances that they establish a new 
em in the machine method: they 
make it possible for better producis 
to be made, with profit, so priced 
that more goods may be sotd. 

Come to this Show! Send your me- 
chanical executives— and the sales 
wizards. 

Both they and you will gain new 
concepts of progress ot the Greatest 
Machine Shop In the World. 

FFVE ACRES OF MACHINE TOOLS IN OP- 
ERATION- AMERICA 5 OPPORTUNE REVIEW 
OT FRIMARY PRODUCTIVE STRENGTH 

Reduc^ railroad roles will apply for 
concurrent Machine Tool Congrosa— 
no ctdvance in hotel rates. Interesting 
booklet on request'^Qddresa 1220 Guar- 
ante© Till© BuiJdlng, a©v#lan4 OUq 



MACHINE 
TOOL SHOW 

CLEVELAND -SEPT. TT-21 
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BY TRAIN 

to Souibwcst^ Old Mti- 
J CO, Pacific Noftbwcai, 
Alaska, Cdiforaia, Safl 
Diego Es^posiiioa, Nonh 
VFoods and Lukfis, Na- 
[jcinal Parks, Tcx*s Gulf 
CoiiM, Oiiirk*!, American 
Rockies. Dude K^nch^s, 
Re softsoEEvery CbarAaer. 



wiiiie YOU TRAVEL- idac YOU ARRIVE 



WESTERN Railxoads have 
takcQ aaothcr great for- 
ward step. Now they offer you 
pefjeci weather oa all their prin- 
cipal trains. Coaches, chair cars, 
diners, sleeping cars, club« lounge 
and observation cars air-condi* 
tioned — what luxury for you! 

Step aboard one of these fine 
trains and forget how hot or dusty 
or wet it is outside. 

Millions have been spent— em- 
ployment furnished for thousands 
—by the Western Railroads in 
their tremendous air-condition* 
ing program . , > yet this crown- 
ing comfort costs the traveling 
public not one cent extra. 

Cool Air? Yes— and Much More 

When you ride one of these air- 
conditioned Western trains you 
will revel in the comfort of cool, 
clean air — the air-moisture (hu- 
midity) is scientifically con- 
trolled, there are no drafts— and 
you enjoy freedom from smoke, 
cinders, odors and noises* You 
relax and rest as you ride through 



the glorious West* Men — wear 
your white linens if you wish. 
Ladies— your daintiest clothes re- 
main fresh and clean all the way* 

Sove Money and Time 

Western Railroads offer basic 
fares as low as 2c per mile round 
trip for sleeping car travel; cor- 
respondingly low rates in coaches 
and chair cars. Sleeping car 
charges one-third lower. Ship 
your auto at reduced rates and 
travel in comfort by train, Yaur 
dt^ilar goes farther on Western 
Railroads, You save time, too, 
for schedules are swift and de^ 
pendable. 

See Neorest Roilroad 
Ticket Agent 

No matter where you want to go 
—or when— the Western Rail- 
roads are ready to serve you for 
both business and pleasure travel. 
For details on special places of 
interest, routes, rates or liter- 
ature, or all-expense tours in the 
West, see any railroad represent- 
ative* Me will gladly advise you. 



On yoar W^esf^rn Tour hy train see at least one National Park 

WESTERN RAILROADS 

COOL • CLEAN • DEPENDABLE • QUIET * SAFE 
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Tke pause that brings 
friends to^etker 




Everybody welcomes ice-cold coca-cola 
because it makes a pause the pause that 
refreshes^ There's wholesome buoyancy in its 
life and sparkle , • . lighter spirits . < . more 
get-up-and-go. That's why the soda fountain 
has become the meeting place of millions. 




YET TO BE WON 



^ II ^ innr*"' i ^ ^ . - .'•^^^n i i ini^mrfc i iiim i [ i 




# Our frotitirrs arc pnnc, "^llir liis- 
tor IV f on mi I a o f e a r v in <i r o c^o v e r y on I o f 
vir-rin l<Trilor\ camiul hv rfjM*aleiI. 

TUe H inning of our new frontiers is 
not a conquesl of inile^i, Imt of minions 
. ♦ , the millions of di>llars it is costing 
ill** nalH*ri to ^vririg a kind of des[>eralo 
i-nirieni-v oiii of exir»Un|r hui filing:^ anil 
factories and t ran 2!< portal ion syi^itemB^ 

TodavV pioneers are Anierica*^ engi- 
neer^i^ arrliitet trt and desi^nenr^* Their 
frontier is* as wide as all indujitry* Tlieir 
slrufi^le is a^rainst obsolescence and 
!]i«'ITiiMenc\ . 

'Dirre an- ihree fundamental ways in 
which Aluriiinuin ran help tUvm in their 
haltii*: 

Aluminum can save tlieslianieful waste 
of power that is caused by needless 
weight in nmtion. For c\am[iti\ hea%y 
trains^ and poiuh^rous irui'ks an*! hus^c:* 
areeconomieally ab^^urd. Every machine 
or part of a machine that has to be 
moved iibould lie ligiit lo iie enieient. 
Wherever metal is put in motion, lighl- 
uei^?^ means cfFicicnex, Nature uuuie 
Aluminum li^jhl, Hcsearcli has maite it 
strong, 

Ahnniniim can save nuieft of the waste 



eanserl by rorrosion. The wav lo defeat 
itial arch eueiuv <»f u»e[aU is lo starve it 
t*> death. Atmospheric corro^iion as well 
uji many kind.s of inihistriaf i^firrosion, 
has lit lie appetite for AhimiiMiui, Atunii* 
num fi<*ores again, 

Muuiiniwu can sjmhmI up and cut tite 
coj^l of near!) all manufaeturing priK*- 
esses that de[>end on beat transfer* That 
is because .Nature made Aluiulnuui a 
superior (conductor of lu*at. 

S[M cd^ revival of the durable gtKxls 
industries is not entirely a matter of eco- 
nomic recovery. Partly it must come 
from mo<)ernization. Greater eiriciencv 
can be achieved by every arehite( t, 
enpneer and desiTrner pushing forwar*l 
via funilamenlals, three tif ihe most ini^ 
portant of vvhirh are found in Aluminum. 

To make Ahuiiimim more serviceable, 
m<*re ec4>uonucal ami easier to use has 
been our objective for 50 years. We try 
to make I'verv i^oiiuuerf^ial and engineer- 
ing coutari a sincere and praetical ex- 
pression of that objective. Pnddems aiul 
inquiries are invited from man n fact nrer^^ 
and their technical men. vi.t >UM M 
COMPANY OF AMt:RICA, Gil If Ibjllding, 

Pit t,^bur"h, Pennsvlvania, 





CLEAN WHITE aC/iRETTE 

PAPER FOR CHESTERFIELDS 



Chesterfield cigarette paper , 

the linen pulp of the flax plant is washed 
over and over again in water as pure as a 
mountain stream. 

So thin is this crisp white paper that an 
i8-inch reel contains enough for 5 5 ,000 
Chesterfields ^ — actually over 2 miles of paper 
Chesterjidd paper mmi be pure 
Chesicrfeld paper mmt burn right 
It mmt have no taste or odor 



C 19)5. Urx.Trj fii Mvi us Tobacco Co. 



Liquid paper in 
**hrating'^ machines 
of the Ch^fupagnc 
Paper Co. 



"poured" 
like milk 
and just 
as pure . 




^fhe cufarette //ta/'s M I iJ) K R 
^f/ie chjarede t/iai TASTKS BETTER 



